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PREFACE 


In  1884  the  then  Treasurer  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  (Sir 
James  Balfour  Paul,  now  Lyon  King  of  Arms),  issued  "  A  Handbook 
of  the  Parliament  House,  with  a  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the 
Portraits,  and  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes."  Since  that  date 
many  new  portraits  have  been  added  to  the  collection  in  the  Hall, 
and  considerable  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  pictures  and  in  the  decoration  of  the  Hall  itself.  In  1905  H.  M. 
Commissioners  of  Works,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Oldrieve, 
arranged  for  laying  a  new  floor  in  the  Parliament  Hall  and  for  a 
new  scheme  of  decoration  of  the  walls,  at  once  more  in  keeping  with 
the  architecture  of  the  building  and  more  suitable  as  a  background 
to  the  collection  of  pictures.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates  had  asked 
Sir  James  Guthrie,  P.R.S.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton,  R.S.A.,  to 
examine  the  pictures  and  make  recommendations  for  their  restoration 
and  preservation ;  and  Mr.  Oldrieve,  at  the  same  time,  secured  their 
valuable  advice  as  to  the  decoration  of  the  Hall.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  appearance  of  the  old  Hall  has  been  vastly  improved, 
that  the  pictures  have  all  been  carefully  cleaned,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, renovated,  and  that  a  new  arrangement  of  the  portraits  has 
been  adopted.  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul's  handbook  has  thus,  to  some 
extent,  become  obsolete,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  book  dealing 
with  the  subject  may  be  of  interest,  both  to  those  Avhose  daily 
duties   bring   them   to   the   Parliament   House,   and   to   the  many 
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strangers  who  visit  it,  either  in  connection  with  the  Courts  of 
Law  or  to  view  the  ancient  seat  of"  the  Scottish  Parliament  and 
the  objects  of  interest  which  it  contains  and  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  It  occurred  to  me  that  reproductions  of  the  portraits 
would  be  of  value,  and  I  arranged  to  utilise  the  opportunity,  when 
the  pictures  were  being  examined,  of  having  the  whole  collection 
photographed. 

In  compiling  the  notes  which  are  annexed  to  the  various  portraits, 
1  have  made  use  of  Messrs.  Brunton  and  Haig's  work  on  the  "Senators 
of  the  College  of  Justice,"  Mr.  Omond's  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Advocates 
of  Scotland,"  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul's  "Notes"  in  his  handbook, 
■"  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  and  many  other  sources  of 
information. 

1  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Oldrieve,  of  H.  M. 
<  Ml'ice  of  Works,  who  is  doing  so  much  for  'the  historical  buildings 
"I  Scotland,  for  the  plans  which  he  has  prepared  showing  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  pictures. 

A.  A.  G.  S. 


Advocates'  Library, 
KniNni  Hcii,  I ,s7  J nl ij  1007. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Parliament  House 

As  indicated  in  the  title  of  this  volume,  its  main  subject  is  the 
portraits  collected  in  the  Parliament  House,  with  short  biographical 
notes  of  the  persons  represented  ;  but  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
add  a  brief  account  of  the  Parliament  House,  on  the  walls  of  which 
the  portraits  are  hung.  That  account  must  be  confined  to  the  fabric 
of  the  building,  and  cannot  deal  with  the  history  of  Scotland  during 
the  period  of  sixty-seven  years  before  the  Union,  when  much  of  that 
history  was  made  within  the  walls  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
House. 

The  erection  of  the  existing  Parliament  House  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1632  and  completed  in  the  year  1640.  The  site  on  which 
it  stands  was  at  one  time  the  burying-place  attached  to  St.  Giles' 
Church,  and  sloped  from  the  height  or  ridge  on  which  the  High  Street 
was  built  down  to  the  lower  level  of  the  Cowgate. 

The  burying-ground  ceased  to  be  used  as  such  in  the  16th  century, 
and  probably  the  burial  there  of  John  Knox  in  1572  was  one  of  the 
latest  interments  that  took  place.  In  the  graveyard  there  were  two 
sets  of  buildings — what  were  known  as  the  ministers'  houses,  which 
were  demolished  in  1632,  and  also  the  Tolbooth,  which  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  existing  Parliament  House,  and  which  was  situated 
at  the  west  end  of  St.  Giles'  Church.  That  building  dated  from 
about  1560.     Its  exact  site  is  difficult  definitely  to  locate.    It  was 
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erected,  like  the  present  Parliament  House,  largely  by  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  acting  under  a  threat  that  if  satisfactory  accommodation 
for  Parliament  and  the  Law  Courts  were  not  provided  in  Edinburgh 
their  sittings  would  he  removed  elsewhere.  The  records  hear  that 
in  15G1  Queen  Mary  directed  the  Town  Council  to  provide  a 
sufficient  house  and  rooms  for  the  Lords  of  Session,  Justices,  and 
Sheriffs  administering  justice  to  the  lieges  of  the  realm.  The  result 
was  the  erection  of  the  New  Tolbooth,  but  it  apparently  was  far 
from  sufficient  in  the  accommodation  which  it  provided,  and  portions 
of  St.  Giles'  Church  continued  to  be  used  for  civil  purposes  practically 
till  the  Opening  of  the  new  Parliament  House  in  1G40.  The  most 
detailed  description  of  the  old  building  (or  New  Tolbooth,  as  it 
was  called)  is  to  be  found  in  Lowther's  "  Journall  into  Scotland" 
of  date  1621).  It  contains  a  plan  showing  where  the  different  Courts 
sat,  and  in  an  appendix  will  be  found  an  interesting  discussion  and 
collection  of  authorities  upon  the  question  of  where  exactly  the  Court 
of  Session  sat  in  the  16th  and  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
(Lowther's  "Tour."    Edinburgh:  David  Douglas,  1894). 

The  condition  of  the  Scottish  Courts  and  the  old  Court  House 
before  the  present  Parliament  House  was  erected  is  also  described 
in  the  journal  of  Sir  William  Brereton  (dated  1636).  "The  next 
morning  we  went  to  the  Towle-boothe,  where  are  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  which  are  six  :  1.  The  Court  wherein  meet  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  whereof  are  most  of  the  eminent  nobles  of  the  land. 
2.  That  Court  wherein  there  are  fifteen  judges  sit  attired  in  purple 
gowns,  turned  up  with  velvet  of  the  same  colour  ;  hereof  the  President 
is  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode.  As  it  is  here  reported,  if  any  of  those 
fifteen  be  absent  hence  any  day,  they  incur  the  forfeiture  of,  and  pay, 
one  pound  a  day  for  absence.    The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrewe's,  Lord 
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Chancellor  of  Scotland,  is  the  prime  man  in  this  Kingdom.  There 
is  another  inferior  Court  near  adjoining  hereunto,  wherein  sits  weekly 
and  successively  every  one  of  these  fifteen  judges  alone ;  this  Court 
takes  only  cognizance  of  inferior  causes,  and  of  less  importance ;  and, 
as  it  seems  unto  me,  is  erected  in  favour  and  ease  of  the  rest  fifteen 
j  udges  ;  and  if  any  intricate  cause  or  of  greater  consequence  occur, 
the  present  judge  then  propounds  unto  and  consults  with  the  rest  of 
the  fifteen  judges.  In  this  Court  I  observed  the  greatest  rudeness, 
disorder,  and  confusion,  that  ever  I  saw  in  any  Court  of  Justice ;  no, 
not  the  like  disorder  in  any  of  our  sessions,  for  here  two  or  three  plead 
and  speak  together,  and  that  with  such  a  forced,  strained  voice  as  the 
strongest  voice  only  carries  it ;  yea,  sometimes  they  speak  about  two 
or  three  several  causes  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  makes  an 
extraordinary  disorder  and  confusion,  so  as  no  man  breathing  can  hear 
distinctly  or  understand  anything  so  promiscuously  spoken.  4.  There 
is  an  Exchequer,  or  Court  of  the  King's  Revenue.  5.  There  is  a 
Court  below,  under  the  before-named  Courts,  wherein  sit  the  judges 
touching  criminal  matters  and  misdemeanours.  G.  The  Consistory, 
which  takes  only  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs." 

The  Erection  of  the  Hall 

The  records  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  of  date  13th 
March  1G32  contain  a  resolution  commencing  with  an  expression  of 
regret  that  "  part  of  the  great  church  St.  Giles  which  was  appointed 
for  Divine  Service  should  be  applied  to  secular  uses,  and  withal  con- 
sidering that  the  lack  of  convenient  and  fit  Rooms  within  the  Burgh 
for  keeping  of  Parliament,  Session  and  Council  House,  and  other  public 
meetings  may  procure  the  same  to  be  abstracted  forth  of  this  Burgh 
to  the  great  loss  and  prejudice  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  all  degrees, 
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for  Remeid  whereof  it  is  thought  fit  and  expedient  that  there  be  builded 
and  erected  such  spacious  and  necessary  Houses  within  the  Burgh 
in  such  place  as  the  Council  shall  design  by  the  advice  of  the  most 
skilful  architects  as  may  with  credit  and  convenience  befit  the  honour 
of  the  Higli  Estates  of  Justice  within  this  Kingdom  ;  and  withal 
considering  that  the  same  cannot  be  done  nor  well  effectuat  without 
the  whole  concurrence  of  the  whole  neighbours,  and  further  if  thought 
fit  that  the  benevolence  and  charitable  disposition  of  the  said  neigh- 
bours with  other  well  affected  persons  shall  be  tried  in  manner 
hereafter  to  be  considered  upon  with  all  diligence."  Following  upon 
that  resolution  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  neighbours  should  be 
convened  in  the  Council  House,  and  should  enter  in  a  book  the  sums 
which  they  would  willingly  bestow.  The  total  cost  of  the  Parliament 
House  completed  in  1640  amounted  to  £10,640.  Of  that  sum  £6770 
was  contributed  by  the  town,  and  £3784  was  the  result  of  collections 
from  citizens.  The  Hall  was  practically  finished  in  1639,  and  it  was 
in  that  year  that  the  Scottish  Parliament  first  met  there.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  Charles  the  First  would  have  opened  the  Parlia- 
ment and  inaugurated  the  new  Hall  in  person  ;  and  James  Howell, 
writing  from  Edinburgh  about  that  date,  refers  to  "  the  fair  Parliament 
House  built  here  lately,"  and  says  that  "they  ill-advised  King- 
Charles  otherwise  than  to  open  it  in  person." 

The  Parliament  House  is  mentioned  and  described  more  or  less 
in  detail  by  numerous  other  early  writers.  There  are  several  refer- 
ences to  it  in  Professor  Hume  Brown's  "Early  Travellers  in 
Scotland."  Thomas  Morer,  writing  in  1689,  gives  the  following 
description:  -"The  pride  of  Edinburg  is  the  Parliament-Yard  or 
Close,  ,-is  they  call  il.  In  the  midst  whereof  is  the  efn<nes  of  Kin<>- 
Charles  II.  on   horse-back,  a    well-proportioned   figure  of  stone,  and 
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natural  enough.  The  Yard  is  square  and  well-paved,  beautified  with 
good  buildings  round  about  it ;  and  the  only  fault  is,  that  it  is  no 
bigger,  the  height  of  the  houses  bearing  no  correspondence  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  area.  Its  western  boundary  is  the  Parliament 
House,  a  large  room  and  high  roofed.  Over  the  entrance  is  the 
Scotch  arms,  with  Mercy  and  Truth  on  each  side,  like  two  supporters, 
and  this  inscription — Slant  his  Felicia  Regna — '  These  Vertues  make 
Kingdoms  happy.'  Under  the  arms  was,  Uuio  Unionum,  '  The  union 
of  unions ' — meaning  not  only  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but 
that  to  the  uniting  of  kingdoms  good  advice  is  necessary,  which  is 
the  business  of  that  place.  Within  the  room  on  the  south  of  it  is  an 
high  throne,  and  on  each  side  several  benches  one  above  another, 
the  uppermost  whereof  is  level  with  the  throne,  and  the  lowest 
reaches  the  pit,  well  furnished  with  forms,  for  the  conveniency  and 
ease  of  the  members.  Opposite  to  the  throne,  and  without  the  area, 
is  a  pulpit,  for  sermons  in  sessions  of  Parliament  upon  special  occa- 
sions. Behind  the  pulpit  is  a  large  partition,  where  strangers  stand 
and  hear  the  sermon  ;  and  sometimes  the  delater  of  the  house,  which 
to  my  thoughts  were  not  managed  with  gravity  enough,  but  was 
next  door  to  wrangling." 

John  Hay,  the  naturalist,  another  traveller,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  written  in  1G62,  is  not  so  enthusiastic  about  the  building.  He 
says  : — "  The  Parliament  House,  which  is  but  of  small  content,  as 
far  as  we  could  judge,  not  capable  of  holding  200  persons.  The 
Lords  and  Commons  sit  both  in  the  same  room  together.  There 
is  also  a  place  which  they  call  the  Inner  House,  in  which  sit 
fifteen  Lords,  chosen  out  of  the  House,  as  it  were  a  grand  committee. 
There  is  an  outer  room  like  the  lobby,  which  they  call  the  waiting 
room  ;  and  two  other  rooms  above  stairs,  where  commissioners  sit. 
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We  saw  Argyle  and  Guthry,  their  heads  standing  on  the  gates  and 
toll-booth." 

Jorevin  de  liocheford,  writing  in  1661,  describes  the  High  Street 
and  its  buildings.  "  This  street  is  so  wide  that  it  seems  a  market- 
place  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  cathedral  church  is  in  the 
middle  ;  its  only  ornament  is  a  high  square  tower.  Beside  it  is  the 
parliament-house,  where  the  chancellor  resides.  There  are  several 
large  halls,  well  covered  with  tapestry,  where  the  pleadings  are  held, 
and  a  tine  court.  In  the  great  hall  are  several  shopkeepers,  who 
sell  a  thousand  little  curiosities.  There  is  besides  a  large  pavilion 
having  a  little  garden  behind  it,  where  there  is  a  terrace  command- 
ing a  view  over  all  that  part  of  the  town  called  the  Couguet,  at 
the  foot  of  the  palace  and  pavilion  where  the  chancellor  resides. 
This  tine  large  street  serves  for  the  ordinary  walk  of  the  citizens, 
who  otherwise  repair  to  the  suburbs  of  Kanignet,  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland." 

Thomas  Kirk,  writing  in  1G77,  says: — "We  went  to  a  book- 
seller's shop  in  the  Parliament  Close.  We  saw  the  Parliament 
House.  It  is  a  good  building  and  the  inner  roof  looks  prettily." 
It  appears  from  Maitland's  "History  of  Edinburgh,"  published  in 
1753,  page  18(>,  that  at  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  Parliament 
House  there  were  no  houses  either  to  the  cast  or  to  the  south  of 
the  new  building,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  part  of  the  plan  that 
there  should  be  walks  and  "a  garden  planted  with  plum  and  cherry 
trees,  and  to  be  bordered  with  gooseberry,  currant,  and  rose-bushes, 
and  flowers  to  be  set  along  the  southern  wall  or  wooden  rail  at  the 
head  of  the  brae  or  brow  of  the  hill." 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  architect  of  the  Parliament 
Hons,'.     The  name  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  English  architect,  is  sug- 
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gested,  but  there  are  no  facts  to  support  this  theory.  In  1G33 
James  Murray,  Master  of  Works  to  His  Majesty,  received  a  grant 
of  £1000  "for  drawing  up  the  model  for  the  works  of  the 
Parliament  and  Council  House." 

The  best  idea  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  Parliament 
House  as  originally  built  can  be  gathered  from  Gordon  of  Rothie- 
may's  engraving,  which  is  reproduced  on  another  page.  The 
exterior  was  designed  in  Scottish  Gothic  architecture ;  the  interior 
consisted  of  the  main  hall  of  the  same  dimensions  as  at  present— 
123  feet  by  42  feet — and  an  eastern  wing  nearly  square  which 
contained  court  rooms  and  retiring  rooms,  and  was  built  in  two 
storeys.  A  turret  staircase,  situated  at  the  corner  between  the 
main  building  and  the  eastern  block,  gave  access  to  the  rooms  on 
the  upper  storey,  and  also  led  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  main  ball.  The 
windows  of  the  hall,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  were  in  two  tiers, 
but  this  was  altered  when  the  new  piazza  and  other  buildings 
were  added  early  in  the  19th  century.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  hall  has  always  been  the  arched  roof  made  of  Scotch 
oak,  with  cross  beams,  struts  and  straining  posts,  rising  from  carved 
stone  grotesque  corbels  so  as  to  form  a  five-segment  span.  The 
roof  remains  practically  in  its  original  condition,  except  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  electric  light  was  introduced  through  the  terminals  of  the 
straining  posts,  an  innovation  very  much  out  of  keeping  with  the 
beauty  of  the  original  design.  The  details  of  the  design  of  the 
roof,  which  is  practically  unique,  are  well  shown  in  the  two  plates 
of  the  hall  in  its  present  condition. 
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The  Pakliament  House  ijefore  the  Union 

From  163(J  until  the  union  of  the  Parliaments  in  1707  the  main 
use  of  the  hall  was  for  the  purposes  of  the  Parliament.  The  throne 
occupied  by  the  King,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner or  Chancellor,  was  at  the  south  end  underneath  the  large 
window ;  the  officers  of  state  sat  underneath  the  throne,  and  in 
proximity  to  it  were  benches  for  the  nobles.  The  whole  Parliament 
sat  as  one  chamber,  and  a  little  below  where  the  nobles'  seats  were, 
there  was  a  table  round  which  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
were  seated.  Below  them  came  the  lesser  barons,  while  the  other 
end  of  the  hall  was  available  for  the  general  public  and  the  retainers 
of  the  nobles  and  other  members  of  Parliament.  A  pulpit,  which  is 
now  located  in  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh,  stood 
somewhere  near  the  present  main  entrance  to  the  hall,  and  from 
it  sermons  were  frequently  preached  to  the  assembled  members. 
The  walls  of  the  hall  were  in  part  hung  with  line  tapestries  and 
in  pari  decorated  with  portraits  of  the  Stuart  Sovereigns,  and  with 
portraits  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and 
John,  Duke  of  Argyle.  Chambers  in  his  "Minor  Antiquities  of 
Edinburgh  "  states  that  these  pictures  were  presented  by  Queen 
Anne  to  her  Secretary,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  were  removed  to 
Alloa  House,  and  that  in  all  probability  they  were  burned  in  a 
fire  which  consumed  that  ancient  seat.  A  portrait  of  Archibald 
Earl  of  [lay,  afterwards  third  Duke  of  Argyle,  however,  still 
hangs  on  the  walls,  and  may  be  one  of  the  original  portraits.  Till 
recently  it  was  labelled  "John,  second  Duke  of  Argyle,"  but  the  in- 
scription was  corrected  at  the  request  of  the  present  Duke,  who 
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noticed  the  mistake  in  the  name  when  visiting  the  Parliament  House 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  at  the  date  of  the  Union  consisted  of 
ten  Dukes,  three  Marquisses,  seventy-five  Earls,  seventeen  Viscounts, 
fifty-two  Lords,  ninety  Knights  of  Shires,  and  sixty-seven  Burgesses 
—together,  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  Maitland,  in  his  "  History 
of  Edinburgh,"  thus  describes  the  ceremony  which  took  place  at  the 
first  meeting  of  each  Parliament : — "  On  the  first  Day  of  the  Meeting 
of  every  new  Parliament,  a  very  stately  and  pompous  Cavalcade  was 
made  in  Edinburgh,  called  The  riding  of  the  Parliament,  which  was 
performed  in  the  following  manner  : — In  the  Morning,  the  Regalia, 
consisting  of  the  Crown,  Sword  and  Scepter,  were  carried  from 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Palace  of  Holy -rood-house,  in  the 
spacious  Outer  Court  of  which,  the  several  Members  of  Parliament 
having  mounted  their  Horses,  richly  accoutred  with  Velvet  Foot- 
cloths  and  sumptuous  Trappings,  the  magnificent  Cavalcade  was 
marshalled  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Cavalcade. 

"  Two  Trumpeters.  Two  Pursevants,  in  their  Coats,  uncovered. 
The  Burgesses,  in  their  Cloaks,  two  and  two,  each  attended  by 
his  Footman.  Four  Door-keepers  of  the  Court  of  Session,  two  and 
two.  Knights,  or  Commissioners  of  Shires,  in  their  Cloaks,  two 
and  two,  attended  by  two  Footmen  each.  Commoners,  Officers 
of  State,  two  and  two.  Two  Door-keepers  of  the  Privy  Council 
Chamber.  The  Peers  in  their  Robes,  viz.  the  Lords  or  Barons, 
two  and  two,  attended  by  their  Train-bearers,  Pages,  and  three 
Footmen  each.  Viscounts,  two  and  two,  waited  on  by  their 
Train-bearers,  Pages,  and    three    Footmen    each.      Earls,  two  and 
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two,   attended   by   their   Train-bearers,  Pages,   and   four  Footmen 
each.    Marquisses,  two  and  two,  waited  on  by  their  Train-bearers, 
Pages,  and  six  Footmen  each.     Dukes,  two  and  two,  attended  by 
their   Train-bearers,  Pages,  and    eight   Footmen   each.     The  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  bearing  a  Purse,  with   the   Great  Seal  therein. 
Four  Trumpeters,  two  and  two,  uncovered.     Four  Pursevants,  in 
their  Coats,  two  and  two,  uncovered.     Six  Heralds  in  their  Coats, 
two  and  two,  uncovered.     The  Gentleman  Usher,  uncovered.  Lyon 
King   at   Arms,  with    his    Coat,  Robes,  Footmantle   and  Batoon, 
uncovered.    The  Sword  of  State,  borne  by  one  of  the  most  antient 
Nobility,    uncovered,    with   a    Mace-bearer    on    each    Hand.  The 
Scepter,  borne  by  a  Nobleman  of  the  same  Distinction,  uncovered, 
with  a  Mace-bearer  on  each  side.     The  Crown,  borne  by  another 
of  the  said  antient    Nobility,  uncovered,  with    a   Mace-bearer  on 
each  Hand.    The  King,  attended  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  a 
little  behind  on  his  Left-hand.    And  the  Cavalcade  closed  with  the 
Troop  of  Life-guards.    In   the  Absence  of  the   King,   the  High 
Commissioner  supplied  his  place,  which  occasioned   this  Difference 
in  the  Procession,  that  his  Grace  was  attended  by  the  Dukes  on 
his  Right-hand,  and   Marquisses  on  his  Left,  and  preceded  by  a 
Nobleman,    uncovered,    bearing   a   Purse,    wherein  was   the  Com- 
mission.   The  two  Archbishops  being  in  Degree  with  the  Dukes, 
had  the  same  Sort  of  Equipage,  and  their  Suffragans,  in  Equality 
with  Barons,  had  their  Equipages  answerable  to  those  of  the  Lords. 
The  Train-bearers  and  Pages  were  richly  dressed ;   and  the  Foot- 
men  had  each  a  short  Velvet  Surtoot  over  his  Livery,  with  his 
Lord's  Arms  imbroidered  thereon.     The  Cavalcade  returned  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  came;  and  the  streets  through  which  it  passed 
were  lined  with  the  Train'd  Bands  on  both  Sides:  And  the  same 
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order  of  riding  was  performed  on  the  last  Day  of  the  Parliament's 
sitting." 

An  interesting  series  of  drawings  illustrating  the  costumes 
worn  by  the  various  members  of  Parliament  and  their  retainers 
in  the  procession  is  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 


The  Parliament  House  since  the  Union 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  House  was  built  by 
subscriptions  and  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  Maitland  says  : — 
"  This  is  an  affair  probably  not  to  be  paralleled,  that  a  national 
building  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  should  be  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  Edinburghers,  without  the  least  assistance  from 
Parliament,  for  whose  use  and  accommodation  it  was  built.  How- 
ever, the  Scottish  Parliament,  by  the  Union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Scotland  and  England  in  the  year  1707,  being  dissolved,  this  house 
at  present  serves  to  accommodate  the  ordinary  Lords  of  Session, 
the  Bailiffs  and  Sheriffs  Courts,  the  Advocates  to  attend  in.  And 
the  northern  part  is  furnished  with  booksellers  and  toyshops.  And 
beneath  the  southern  part  is  the  Advocates'  or  Lawyers'  Library, 
consisting  of  two  spacious  rooms,  which  I  shall  describe  elsewhere  : 
And  below  the  northern  part  of  the  said  Parliament  House,  called 
the  Ward,  are  deposited,  during  the  Summer  Season,  the  public 
lamps  belonging  to  the  city,  consisting  of  one  hundred  in  number ; 
the  public  theatre  or  stage,  which  is  occasionally  erected  at  the 
Market  Cross,  to  accommodate  the  Magistrates  on  all  public 
Rejoicings  ;  the  machine  denominated  the  Maiden  for  decollating 
state  criminals ;  and  the  common  Gallows,  which  is  occasionally 
erected  in  the  Grass-market,  as  the  Maiden  is  at  the  Market  Cross  ; 
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with  a  number  of  leathern  buckets,  flambeaus,  &c,  used  in 
extinguishing  casual  fires." 

In  his  "Minor  Antiquities"  Chambers  gives  a  plan  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Parliament  House  as  it  existed  in  1779.  The  end 
next  the  present  Signet  Library  was  then  devoted  to  various  book- 
sellers' and  merchants'  stalls.  There  was  also  a  coffee-house  tenanted 
by  Peter  Williamson,  a  well-known  figure,  who  had  returned  to 
business  in  Edinburgh  after  spending  his  early  life  among  the 
North  American  Indians.  His  coffee-house  consisted  of  three  or 
four  apartments,  the  partitions  made  of  the  slimmest  materials,  some 
of  them  of  brown  paper.  The  Sheriff  Court  also  occupied  part  of 
the  north  end  of  the  Hall.  A  partition  ran  across  the  building, 
but  did  not  extend  to  the  roof,  a  little  to  the  south  of  where  the 
existing  door  stands.  At  the  north  side  underneath  the  window 
the  throne  and  seats  round  about  it  remained  much  as  they  had  been 
when  Parliament  sat  there.  The  business  of  the  Outer  House  was 
transacted  in  the  Hall,  while  the  Inner  House  was  in  the  eastern 
block  of  the  building,  and  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  present 
First  Division  Court-room. 

There  is  also  a  detailed  description  of  the  Parliament  House  in 
182!)  in  Chambers'  "Walks  in  Edinburgh."  He  says:— "As  the 
Parliament  House  forms  by  far  the  most  interesting  lounge  in  the 
Sr. ill isli  capital,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  the 
subject,  at  its  proper  length,  in  the  following  sketch.  Above  all, 
in  the  Hist  place,  let  the  stranger  recollect,  that  he  now  stands 
upon  a  spot  consecrated  by  numberless  historical  associations  of  great 
interest.  Here  the  first  movements  of  the  Civil  War  took  their 
rise,  and  here  were,  for  the  first  time  in  Britain,  debated  those 
great   revolutionary  questions   of  state  and  church,  from  which  we 
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may  derive  the  existence  of  modern  liberty  at  once  civil  and 
religious.  Within  these  walls,  too,  in  dark  times,  of  which  we 
happily  have  no  experience,  were  fearful  tortures  inflicted  upon 
innocent  men.  Here  took  place  the  prostration  of  the  learned  and 
the  noble  before  the  feet  of  tyrants  and  their  more  tyrannical 
deputies.  And  here  Montrose  sat,  with  the  patience  of  Despair, 
and  heard  a  barbarous  sentence  pronounced  by  the  unfeeling 
Loudoun.  The  house  has  also  witnessed  more  pleasing  scenes, 
especially  when  it  was  visited  by  the  vice-regal  grandeur  of  the 
brother  of  Charles  II.,  who  even  attempted  to  enhance  his  exhibi- 
tions, by  bringing  his  beautiful  princess  and  her  companions,  in 
dresses  of  state,  to  sit  beside  him  at  the  head  of  the  commissioner's 
table.  And  here  has  sat  the  hierarchy  of  Scotland — a  fine  word,  now 
strange  in  our  ears.  And  here  did  the  eloquent  Belhaven  and  the 
fervent  Fletcher  inveigh  against  the  measures  which  proposed  to 
close  the  house  for  ever.  The  same  sumptuous,  old,  oaken  roof, 
which  witnessed  all  this,  remains  stedfast  and  unaltered  as  it  was 
two  centuries  ago  ;  but  how  often  since  then  has  the  scene  beneath 
it  been  changed  and  renewed,  and  how  different  are  the  present 
occupants  of  the  room  from  those  who  formerly  assembled  in  it !  " 

In  his  "  Memorials "  Lord  Cockburn  gives  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  the  Parliament  House.  "  When  I  first  knew  it,  the 
Parliament  House,  both  outside  and  in,  was  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing place.  No  one  who  remembers  the  old  exterior  can  see  the 
new  one  without  sorrow  and  indignation.  The  picture  which  recalls 
the  old  edifice  most  distinctly  to  my  mind,  is  the  one  in  Arnot's 
'History  of  Edinburgh.'  The  Parliament  Square  (as  foppery  now 
calls  it,  but  which  used,  and  ought,  to  be  called  the  Parliament 
Close)  was    then,  as    now,  enclosed    on    the    north    by   St.  Giles' 
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Cathedral,  on  the  west  by  the  Outer  House,  and  on  the  south, 
partly  by  courts  and  partly  by  shops,  above  which  were  very  tall 
houses,  and  on  the  east  by  a  line  of  shops  and  houses  of  the  same 
grand  height.  So  that  the  courts  formed  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  Close.  The  old  building  exhibited  some  respectable  turrets, 
some  ornamented  windows  and  doors,  and  a  handsome  balustrade. 
But  the  charm  that  ought  to  have  saved  it,  was  its  colour  and  its 
age,  which,  however,  were  the  very  things  that  caused  its  destruc- 
tion. About  170  years  had  breathed  over  it  a  grave  grey  hue. 
The  whole  aspect  was  venerable  and  appropriate ;  becoming  the  air 
and  character  of  a  sanctuary  of  Justice.  But  a  mason  pronounced 
it  to  be  all  'Dead  Wall.''  The  officials  to  whom,  at  a  period  when 
there  was  no  public  taste  in  Edinburgh,  this  was  addressed,  believed 
him  ;  and  the  two  fronts  were  removed  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  bright  freestone  and  contemptible  decorations  that  now  disgrace 
us.  The  model  having  been  laid  down,  has  been  copied  on  all 
subsequent  occasions;  till  at  last  the  old  Parliament  Close  would 
not  be  known  by  the  lawyers  or  senators  who  walked  through  it  in 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  or  of  the  first  twTo  of  the  Guelphs.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  King  Charles  tried  to  spur  his  horse  against  the 
Vandals  when  he  saw  the  profanation  begin.  But  there  was  such 
an  utter  absence  of  public  spirit  in  Edinburgh  then,  that  the  build- 
ing might  have  been  painted  scarlet  without  anybody  objecting. 
The  Parliament  Close  was  the  haunt  of  the  jewellers,  some  watch- 
makers, and  a  few  booksellers,  which  last,  however,  flowed  more 
over  into  the  High  Street.  A  wooden  partition,  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  was  drawn  across  the  Outer  House,  cutting  off  apparently 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  its  northern  end,  but  with  a 
small  central  opening  into  the  public  hall.    Arnot  says  that  this 
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space  was  occupied  by  booksellers'  stalls  when  he  published  his  book 
in  1788.  These  stalls  must  have  disappeared,  or  been  greatly 
diminished,  very  soon  after  this  ;  for  I  was  there  for  the  first  time 
about  1792  or  1793,  and  observed  none  of  them.  The  whole  space 
seemed  to  be  occupied  as  a  jeweller's  and  cutler's  shop.  My  first 
pair  of  skates  was  bought  there ;  and  I  remember  my  surprise  at 
the  figures  with  black  gowns  and  white  wigs  walking  about  among 
the  cutlery.  Scarcely  a  year  has  passed  since  the  time  I  am 
referring  to  without  some  change  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
Outer  House.  Doors,  chimneys,  screens,  windows,  benches,  and  Lords 
Ordinary's  bars,  have  wandered  round  and  round  the  whole  hall, 
exactly  as  has  suited  the  taste  of  the  official  improver  of  the  day. 
After  much  temporary  deformity,  and  many  alarming  escapes,  the 
result  on  the  whole  has  been  good,  because  the  recent  taste  has 
been  to  remove  obstructions,  and  to  introduce  art.  The  modern 
accommodation  for  the  courts  is  so  ample  that  it  is  curious  to 
recollect  its  amount,  and  how  it  looked  before  1808,  when  the 
judges  began  to  sit  in  two  separate  chambers.  The  den  called  the 
Inner  House  then  held  the  whole  fifteen  judges.  It  was  a  low 
square-like  room,  not,  I  think,  above  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide. 
It  stood  just  off  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Outer  House;  with  the 
Exchequer,  entering  from  the  Parliament  Close,  right  above.  The 
Barons  being  next  the  sky,  had  access  to  the  flat  leaden  roof,  where 
I  have  seen  my  father,  who  was  one  of  them,  walking  in  his  robes. 
The  Inner  House  was  so  cased  in  venerable  dirt  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  it  had  ever  been  painted  ;  but  it  was  all  of  a  dark 
brownish  hue.  There  was  a  gallery  over  the  bar,  and  so  low  that  a 
barrister  in  a  frenzy  was  in  danger  of  hitting  it.  A  huge  fire-place 
stood  behind  the  Lord  President's  chair,  with  one  of  the  stone  jambs 
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cracked  and  several  of  the  bars  of  the  large  grate  broken.  That  grate 
was  always  at  least  half  full  of  dust.  It  probably  bad  never  been 
completely  cleared  since  the  institution  of  the  Court  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  hearthstone,  the  fender  and  the  chimney-piece  were 
all  massive,  and  all  undisturbed  by  any  purification.  On  the  one  side 
of  that  fireplace  there  was  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  Ten  Commandments;  each  worked  in  faded 
gold  thread  letters  into  a  black  velvet  ground.  George  Cranstoun 
used  to  propose  adding  a  Scriptural  verse  to  be  set  over  the  head  of 
each  judge,  and  had  culled  the  texts.  Dismal  though  this  hole 
was,  the  old  fellows  who  had  been  bred  there  never  looked  so  well 
anywhere  else ;  and  deeply  did  they  growl  at  the  spirit  of  innovation 
which  drove  them  from  their  accustomed  haunt.  The  cave  indeed 
had  an  antique  air.  It  was  Durie's  Reports.  Very  little  fancy  was 
necessary  to  make  one  see  the  ancient  legal  sages  hirpling  through 
its  dim  litigious  light." 

A  well-known  passage  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  describing  the 
Hall  and  the  life  in  it  as  he  knew  it  may  be  added  to  the  extracts  we 
have  quoted  :— 

"  A  pair  of  swing  doors  gives  admittance  to  a  hall  with  a  carved 
roof,  hung  with  legal  portraits,  adorned  with  legal  statuary,  lighted 
by  windows  of  painted  glass,  and  warmed  by  three  vast  fires.  This 
is  the  Salle  des  pas  perdus  of  the  Scottish  Bar.  Here,  by  a  ferocious 
custom,  idle  youth  must  promenade  from  ten  till  two.  From  end  to 
end.  singly  or  in  pairs  or  trios,  the  gowns  and  wigs  go  back  and 
forward.  Through  a  hum  of  talk  and  footfalls,  the  piping  tones  of  a 
RIacer  announce  a  fresh  cause  and  call  upon  the  names  of  those  con- 
cerned. Intelligent  men  have  been  walking  here  daily  for  ten  or 
twenty  years  without  a  rag  of  business  or  a  shilling  of  reward.  In 
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process  of  time,  they  may  perhaps  be  made  the  Sheriff- Substitute  and 
Fountain  of  Justice  at  Lerwick  or  Tobermory.  There  is  nothing 
required,  you  would  say,  but  a  little  patience  and  a  taste  for  exercise 
and  bad  air.  To  breathe  dust  and  bombazine,  to  feed  the  mind  on 
cackling  gossip,  to  hear  three  parts  of  a  case  and  drink  a  glass  of 
sherry,  to  long  with  indescribable  longings  for  the  hour  when  a  man 
may  slip  out  of  his  travesty  and  devote  himself  to  golf  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  and  to  do  this  day  by  day  and  year  after  year,  may 
seem  so  small  a  thing  to  the  inexperienced  !  But  those  who  have 
made  the  experiment  are  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  count  it 
the  most  arduous  form  of  idleness." 

Mr.  Robert  Miller,  late  Lord  Dean  of  Guild,  Edinburgh,  gives 
many  interesting  facts  about  the   Parliament   House  in   his  book 
on  "The  Municipal  Buildings  of  Edinburgh,"  published   in  1895. 
He  traces  its  history  as  a  municipal  building.    Beginning  with  the 
fact  that  it  was  erected  with  money  contributed  largely  from  the 
town's  Common  Good,  he   shows  from   extracts   from   minutes  of 
the   Town  Council,  and   from   correspondence   between   the  town 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  maintenance  of  the 
building  was  undertaken  by  the  Municipal  Authorities,  and  that 
among  the  other  purposes  for  which  the  hall  was  used  was  that 
of  a  town  hall  or  meeting  place  for  the  citizens.     In  1640,  under 
date  4th  May,  there  is  an  entry  in  the   Town    Council  Records 
bearing — "The  which  day  the  Provost,  Bailies,  etc.,  being  convened 
in  Council ;  Forasmuch  as  the  exigency  of  the  time  requireth  that 
many  things  should  be  communicated  to  the  neighbours  which  con- 
cernes  them  in  common  for  the  public  safety  and  weal  of  the  Town, 
which    cannot    be    conveniently  done  without    a    constant   day  be 
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appointed  for  their  weekly  meeting:  therefore  the  Council  has 
appointed  and  appoints,  that  upon  every  Tuesday  weekly  after  the 
sermon,  the  whole  neighbours  shall  convene  in  the  Parliament  House, 
and  ordains  this  to  be  intimated  to  them  to-morrow  out  of  the 
pulpit." 

It  was  in  the  Parliament  Hall  that  the  citizens  vised  to 
meet  on  the  4th  of  June,  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to 
celebrate,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Provost  and  Magistrates,  His 
Majesty's  birthday.  A  graphic,  if  not  very  sympathetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  proceedings  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Memorials"  of  Lord 
Cockburn.  In  1685  the  town  entertained  in  the  Parliament  House 
the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  King  James  VII.),  and  in  1822  a 
great  banquet  was  held  there  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  King 
George  IV.  In  1815,  after  Waterloo,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Hall  to  raise  a  fund  for  those  wounded  and  the  relatives  of 
those  killed  in  the  battle.  In  that  year,  and  also  in  1819  and 
1824.  Musical  Festivals  were  held  in  the  Hall.  There  is  a  picture 
in  the  Advocates'  Library  showing  the  Hall  as  arranged  for  one 
of  these  festivals.  Celebrations  took  place  in  the  Hall  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  late  Princess  Royal,  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  Edward  VII.  In  more  recent  times 
the  Parliament  Hall  has  twice  been  utilised  by  the  legal  profession 
for  functions  of  a  social  nature— in  1887,  when  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  celebrated  by  a  banquet  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  in  1904,  when  the  Faculty,  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  and  the 
Solicitors  in  the  Supreme  Courts  entertained  at  dinner  the  members 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 
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The  Parliament  House  at  the  Present  Day 

In  a  paper  which  he  read  last  year  before  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association,  Mr.  W.  T.  Oldrieve,  of  H.M.  Office 
of  Works,  refers  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  Hall  : — "  We  have 
recently  been  attempting  to  deal  with  this  beautiful  old  hall,  and 
have  spent  something  like  £800  upon  it.  The  fine  old  open 
timbered  oak  roof  has  been  cleaned,  many  layers  of  dirty  reddish - 
colour  varnish  having  been  removed,  and  the  old  oak  tone  restored 
as  far  as  possible.  A  new  oak  and  teak- wood  solid  parquet  flooring 
has  been  laid ;  the  walls,  after  very  careful  consideration  and 
advice  from  Sir  James  Guthrie,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  and  Mr.  Walton,  U.S.A.,  have  been  repainted,  so  as  to 
give  the  general  effect  of  stone,  as  far  as  light  and  tone  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  large  stained-glass  south  window  has  been  restored. 
An  interesting  little  bit  of  simple  restoration  has  also  been  done. 
My  attention  was  more  than  once  called  by  leading  members  of 
the  Scottish  Bar  to  references  in  the  '  Memorials '  of  Lord  Cockburn 
1  to  a  small  window  high  up  in  the  east  wall  of  the  Parliament 
Hall '  through  which  a  Macer  called  the  Causes.  '  This  Macer,' 
says  Lord  Cockburn,  '  was  an  old,  firm-set,  hard,  angular  man, 
named  Graham,  who  had  been  long  in  this  vocation,  and  was  the 
most  official  and  picturesque  person  I  have  ever  seen  in  it.  Large 
square  face,  wooden  featured,  grave  and  formal,  with  an  amazing 
voice,  loud,  distinct  and  swinging,  the  murmur  of  the  Outer  House 
used  to  be  stilled  when  this  image  stuck  its  awful  head  through 
the  lofty  orifice,  and  sent  its  slow,  articulate  tones  into  every  corner 
and  every  ear  below  calling  people  to  their  tasks  and  dooms.' 
Our   first   attempt   to   find   this   window   failed — there   being  no 
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sign  on  either  side  of  the  east  wall  of  any  such  window  ;  but  upon 
our  knocking  away  the  plastering  in  a  store-room  which  appeared 
to  have  formed  originally  part  of  a  circular  staircase — the  upper 
part  of  which  still  remains,  but  the  lower  part  of  which  was 
removed  when  the  present  facade  to  Parliament  Square  was  formed 
early  last  century — the  window  was  found.  This  has  been  restored 
and  can  now  be  seen  by  visitors." 

In  the  Parliament  Hall  under  its  present  conditions  the  main 
features,  in  addition  to  the  roof  and  the  statuary  and  pictures,  are 
the  great  window  at  the  south  end  of  the  Hall  and  the  three 
carved  mantelpieces  on  the  west  wall.  The  central  fireplace,  which 
is  of  old  Italian  workmanship,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  wood-carving ; 
the  central  panel  contains  a  representation  of  Christ  delivering  the 
keys  to  Peter.  It  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  the  late 
Alexander  Robertson,  advocate,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Benholme  and  Lord  President  Hope,  father  and  grandfather  of 
Mr.  Robertson.  The  two  other  mantelpieces  were  the  gifts  to  the 
Faculty  of  a  former  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  Robertson  ;  that  at  the 
south  fireplace  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  Mr.  George 
Robertson  of  Benholme,  advocate,  and  that  at  the  north  to  the 
memory  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  J.  Walker  of  Dairy,  advocate  and 
Principal  Clerk  of  Session. 

The  great  window  was  erected  in  18(!8.  It  cost  £2000,  was 
designed  by  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach,  and  exeeuted  by  the  Chevalier 
A.inmiiller  of  Munich.  It  represents  the  historic  event  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1532  by  King  James  the 
Fifth.  In  the  Register  House  there  is  a  i-ecord,  describing  the 
scene,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  by  the  late  Joseph 
Robertson,  LL. D.  : — 
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"  The  Session  was  begun  in  presence  of  the  most  excellent  and 
most  serene  King  and  Lord,  our  Lord  James,  the  Fifth  of  that  name, 
at  Edinburgh,  upon  the  27th  day  of  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1532,  by  the  most  Revd.  Father  in  Christ,  Gavin, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Lord  High  Chancellor,  by  the  Venble. 
Fathers  in  Christ,  famous,  noble,  and  prudent  Lords,  Alexander, 
Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Cambuskenneth,  Lord  President,  Master 
Richard  Bothuile,  Rector  of  Ashkirk,  Sir  John  Diugwell,  Provost  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  near  Edinburgh,  Master  Henry 
Quhyte,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  Finhaven,  Master  William  Gibson, 
Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Restlerig,  Master  Thomas  Hay, 
Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Dunbar, — all  elected  by  our  afore- 
said Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  in  his  last  Parliament,  with  consent 
of  the  three  Estates  of  his  Realm  (Master  Robert  Schanwell,  Vicar 
of  the  Church  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  Master  Arthur  Boyes,  who  were 
elected  in  the  same  manner,  being  absent), — by  Robert,  Abbot  of 
Kinross,  and  Master  George  Ker,  Provost  of  Duuglass,  now  elected 
and  admitted  by  the  same  our  Lord  the  King,  by  Sir  William  Scott 
of  Balwery,  Knight,  by  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lundy,  Knight,  by 
James  Colville  of  East  Wemyss,  Director  of  the  Chancery,  by  Master 
Adam  Otterburn  of  Auklhame,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  by  Nicolas 
Crawford  of  Oxengangis,  Clerk  of  Justiciary,  by  Master  Francis 
Bothwell,  and  Master  James  Lawson,  elected  in  like  manner  in  the 
aforesaid  Parliament.  The  which  day,  in  presence  of  the  King's 
Grace,  all  the  aforesaid  persons  are  sworn  to  do  and  minister  justice 
to  all  our  Sovereign  Lord's  lieges  in  all  causes  that  shall  happen 
to  come  before  them  according  to  their  conscience,  knowledge,  and 
understanding,  as  they  shall  answer  to  God  and  his  Highness  the 
King." 
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Great  care  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  robes  of  the  judges  and 
other  dignitaries  represented  in  the  window.  These  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  made  according  to  the  period  of  the  institution  of  the 
Court,  but  for  the  faces  in  the  picture  the  artist  was  supplied  with 
photographs  of  persons  connected  with  the  Court  of  Session  at  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  the  window.  A  history  and  description  of 
the  window,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Glasgow,  was  published 
by  It.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  in  18G8.  The  arms  in  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  window  are  those  of  the  Lords  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  chronological  order  as  given  below  with  the 
years  during  which  they  held  office  :— 

the  head  of  the  Window 

1.  Alexander  Myln,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  1532-1548  ;  2. 
Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  1549-1558  ;  3.  Henry  Sinclair,  Dean 
of  Glasgow,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ross,  1558-1505  ;  4.  John  Sinclair, 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  l.F)G5-15GG  ;  5.  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pittendreich, 
1567-1568;  G.  William  Baillie  of  Provand,  1566-1567,  1568-1593;  7. 
Alexander  Seton,  Lord  Urquhart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
1593-1605;  8.  James  Elphinstone,  Lord  Balmerino,  1605-1609;  9. 
John  Preston  of  Fentonbarns,  1609-1616  ;  10.  Thomas  Hamilton, 
Earl  of  Haddington,  16 16-1626;  11.  Sir  James  Skene  of  Curriehill, 
Bart,,  1626-1633  ;  12.  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  of  New  Abbey, 
1633-1637;  13.  Sir  John  Gilmour  of  Craigmillar,  1661-1670;  14. 
James  Dalrymple,  Viscount  Stair,  1671-1681,  1689-1695  ;  15.  Sir 
George  Gordon  of  Haddo,  Bart.,  afterwards  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  1681-1682  ;  16.  Sir  David  Falconer  of  Newton, 
1682-1685;  17.  Sir  George  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  1686-1689;  18. 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  of  North  Berwick,  Bart,  1698-1737. 
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In  the  lower  part  of  the  Window 

19.  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  1737-1747  ;  20.  Robert  Dundas  of* 
Arniston,  1748-1753;  21.  Robert  Craigie  of  Glendoick,  1754-1760; 
22.  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  1760-1787  ;  23.  Sir  Thomas  Miller 
of  Glenlee,  Bart.,  1788-1789  ;  24.  Sir  Hay  Campbell  of  Succoth, 
Bart.,  1789-1808;  25.  Robert  Blair  of  Avontoun,  1808-1811;  26. 
Charles  Hope  of  Granton,  1811-1841  ;  27.  David  Boyle  of  Shewal- 
ton,  1841-1852;  28.  Duncan  M'Neill  of  Colonsay,  afterwards  Baron 
Colonsay,  1852-1867  ;  29.  John  Inglis  of  Glencorse,  1867-1891  ; 
30.  Coat  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  (In  the  case  of  Lords 
President  Myln  and  Preston,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  regarding 
their  armorial  position,  monograms  were  substituted  for  arms.) 

The  four  windows  in  the  west  wall  of  the  Hall  were  erected 
about  1870.  The  first,  that  at  the  south  end,  was  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Macqueen  of  Braxfield  and  of  the  son  and  widow  of  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  Hope.  The  left  side  is  dedicated  to  Robert  Macqueen 
of  Braxfield,  advocate,  the  husband  of  the  donor,  and  to  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  Braxfield,  his  grandfather.  The  right  side  of  the 
window  is  dedicated  to  John  Hope,  Lord  Justice-Clerk.  The  second 
window  contains  the  crests  of  well-known  Scottish  Institutional 
writers.  The  third  window  was  erected  in  memory  of  Francis 
Jeffrey  and  other  Deans  of  Faculty,  and  contains  their  crests.  The 
fourth  window  at  the  north  end  of  the  west  wall  contains  the  crests 
of  Lord  Advocates.  The  left  side  of  the  window  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Eliza  Rae,  and  is  dedicated  to  her  uncle,  Sir  William  Rae, 
Baronet.  The  right  side  of  the  window  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Rutherfurd  and  Mr.  Andrew  Rutherfurd  Clark,  afterwards 
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Lord  Rutherfurd  Clark,  and  is  dedicated  to  their  uncle,  Lord 
Advocate  Rutherfurd.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  crests  in  the 
windows  : — 

First  Window 
Lord  Justice-Clerks  of  Scotland 
1.  Sir  James  Foulis,   1684-1688  ;   2.  Sir  Robert  Sinclair,  1689- 
1693;  3.  Roderick  Mackenzie,  1702-1704;  4.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
1704  ;  5.  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Milton,  1735-1748  ;  6.  Adam  Cokburne 
of  Ormiston,   1692-1702    and   1705-1710;    7.    Robert  Macqueen  of 
Braxfield,  1788-1799;  8.  Charles  Erskine  of  Tinwald,  1748-1763;  9. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  Bart.,   1763-1766;   10.  James  Erskine 
of  Grange,  1710-1714;  11.  Sir  David  Rae  of  Eskgrove,  Bart.,  1799- 
1804;    12.  John  Hope,  1841-1858;   13.  George  Patton,  1867-1869; 
14.  Baron  Moncreiff  of  Tulliebole,  1869-1888. 

Second  Window 
Institutional  Writers 
1.  Sir  John  Nisbet  of  Dirleton,  b.  1609,  d.  1687;  2.  Sir  John 
Skene  of  Curriehill,  b.  circa.  1543,  d.  1617;  3.  Sir  John  Lauder  of 
Fountainhall,  Bart.,  b.  1646,  d.  1722;  4.  Thomas  Thomson,  b.  1768, 
d.  1852;  5.  Henry  Home  of  Karnes,  b.  1696,  d,  1782;  6.  Sir 
Thomas  Craig,  b.  1538,  d.  1608;  7.  Viscount  Stair,  b.  1619,  d. 
1695;  8.  Andrew  Macdowal  of  Bankton,  b.  1685,  d.  1760;  9.  George 
Joseph  Bell,  b.  1770,  d.  1843;  10.  Sir  David  Dahymple  of  Hailes, 
Bart.,  b.  1726,  d.  1792;  11.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh, 
Bart.,  b.  1636,  d.  1691  ;  12.  John  Erskine  of  Carnock,  b.  1695,  d. 
1768;  13.  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall,  d.  1646;  14.  David  Hume 
(Baron  Hume),  b.  1756,  d.  1838. 
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Third  Window 
Deans  of  Faculty 

1.  Robert  Bennet,  1698-1712;  2.  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  Hailes, 
1712-1721  ;  3.  James  Ferguson  of  Pitfbur,  1760-1764;  4.  Sir  Robert 
Coult,  1691-1694;  5.  Alexander  Lockhart  of  Covington,  1764-1775; 
6.  Henry  Erskine,  1785-1796;  7.  Francis  Jeffrey,  1829-1830;  8. 
George  Cranstoun  of  Corehouse,  1823-1826  ;  9.  John  Marshall  of 
Curriehill,  1852  ;  10.  Henry  Dundas  of  Melville  (Baron  Dunira, 
1st  Viscount  Melville),  1775-1785;   11.  Matthew  Ross,  1808-1823; 

12.  Sir  J.  W.  Moncreiff  (Baron  Moncreiff  of  Tulliebole),  1858-1869; 

13.  Alexander  Wood,  1841-1842;  14.  Patrick  Robertson,  1842-1843. 

Fourth  Window 
Lord  Advocates 

1.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  1807-1816  ;  2.  William  Grant  of  Preston- 
grange,  1746-1754  ;  3.  Robert  Craigie  of  Glendoick,  1742-1746  ;  4. 
Sir  William  J.  Stewart,  1689-1709;  5.  Alexander  Maconochie  of 
Meadowbank,  1816-1819;  6.  Charles  Baillie,  1858-1859;  7.  Sir 
William  Rae,  Bart.,  1819-1830,  1834-1835,  1841-1842;  8.  David 
Mure,  1859  ;  9.  Edward  Strathearn  Gordon  (Baron  Gordon  of 
Strathearn),  1867-1868,  1874-1876;  10.  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
Bart.,  1804-1806;  11.  John  Archibald  Murray,  1834,  1835-1839; 
12.  Andrew  Rutherfurd,  1839-1841,  1846-1851;  13.  Adam  Anderson, 
1852;   14.  George  Young,  1869-1874. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  Hall  is  a  corridor  leading  to  the 
Outer  House  Courts,  built  about  1820,  when  the  Lords  Ordinary 
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ceased  to  sit  in  the  Hall  itself.  These  Courts  are  now  (in  1907) 
about  to  be  reconstructed  and  enlarged.  In  the  east  wall  is  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Hall  from  the  Parliament  Square,  and  there 
are  also  two  doors  which  lead  to  the  corridors  outside  the  Inner 
House  Court  Rooms,  which  communicate  with  the  Advocates' 
Robing  Room,  the  Justiciary  and  New  Court  Rooms,  and  the 
Library  of  the  Society  of  Solicitors  in  the  Supreme  Courts.  In 
the  north  wall  there  is  a  door  leading  to  the  Library  of  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  the  upper  hall  of  which  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  but  was  sold  by  them 
to  the  Writers  in  182G.  In  the  west  wall  there  are  two  doors 
leading  to  the  Advocates'  Library,  one  by  the  entrance  to  the 
Law  Room  for  the  use  of  members  only  ;  the  other  is  the  public 
entrance,  and  leads  by  a  staircase  to  the  rooms  for  the  library 
staff,  for  readers  who  have  obtained  permission  to  consult  the 
library,  and  to  the  lower  Hall  or  "  Laigh  Parliament  House," 
where  some  of  the  treasured  possessions  of  the  Library  are  on 
exhibition. 

The  Laigh  Parliament  House  is  immediately  below  the  Great 
Hall.  It  is  divided  by  eight  massive  stone  pillars,  which  support 
the  floor  of  the  Hall  above.  The  walls  and  the  continuation 
of  the  pillars  are  lined  with  bookshelves,  while  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  are  cases  in  which  are  displayed  many  interesting 
manuscripts  and  specimens  of  early  printing.  In  the  Hall  there  are 
also  to  be  seen  the  National  Covenant  of  1638  and  the  King's 
Confession  of  1580.  A  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  John  Green- 
shields  occupies  a  position  at  the  north  end  of  the  Hall.  The 
Laigh  Parliament  House  was,  at  an  early  stage  in  its  history,  after 
Cromwell's  battle  at  Dunbar,  used  as  a  prison  for  the  prisoners  of 
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war.  Tradition  has  it  that  there  also  the  Covenanters  were  tortured 
in  presence  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  proof  of  this  assertion.  In  early  days  the  lower  hall  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  rooms.  Some  of  these  were  merely 
store-rooms ;  another  portion  was  the  office  of  the  Lord  Clerk 
Register,  and  the  records  of  Scotland  were  deposited  there  till  the 
present  Register  House  was  built  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates  received  permission  to  use  one 
portion  of  the  Town  Hall  for  library  purposes  as  early  as  1700,  and 
in  1790  they  fell  heir  to  the  premises  formerly  used  for  the  Record 
Office.  In  1870  all  the  partitions  were  taken  down,  and  the  Laigh 
Parliament  House  was,  at  the  expense  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
converted  into  one  spacious  and  well-proportioned  apartment.  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  introduction  to  give  any  description  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  in  which  the  Advocates'  Library  is  housed. 
Some  of  these  buildings  will  be  re-modelled,  and  large  new  accommo- 
dation will  be  added  as  part  of  the  scheme  for  enlarging  the  Outer 
House  Courts. 


Pictures  and  Statuary. 

There  are  at  present  fifty-two  portraits  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the 
Great  Hall.  The  collection  contains  no  less  than  eight  specimens  of 
the  work  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.  (1756-1823),  [Nos.  7,  16,  28,  31, 
34,  36,  37,  and  38].  The  Faculty  possesses  another  Raeburn,  a  portrait 
of  Edward  M'Cormick,  Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire,  which  hangs  at 
the  head  of  the  staircase  leading  down  to  the  business  room  of  the 
Advocates1  Library.  There  are  four  portraits  by  Colvin  Smith  (1795- 
1875),  [Nos.  5,  8,  42,  and  43]  ;  five  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  P.R.S.A. 
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(1788-1864),  [Nos.  6,  22,  26,  41,  and  50];  two  by  William  Martin 
(1765-1821),  [Nos.  29  and  39];  and  two  by  Sir  George  Reid,  Ex-P.R.S.A. 
[Nos.  2  and  4].  Among  the  other  artists  represented  are  J.  Syme, 
R.S.A.  (1795-1861),  [No.  9];  J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.  [No.  10];  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  R.A.  [No.  11];  John  Phillip  (1817-1867),  [No.  12]; 
Jeremiah  Davison  (1695-1750),  [No.  13];  William  Aikman  (1682-1731), 
[No.  18]  ;  George  Jamesone  ( 1588-1644),  [No.  21]  ;  Andrea  Soldi  (1682- 
1766),  [No.  23];  John  Partridge  (1790-1872),  [No.  24]  ;  Sir  G.  Kneller 
(1646-1723),  [No.  32]  ;  John  Scougall  (1645-1730),  [No.  35]  ;  Sir  Daniel 
Macnee,  P.R.S. A.  (1806-1882),  [No.  50a];  and  A.  Geddes,  A. R.A.  (1783- 
1844),  [No.  50b].  There  are  seven  statues  and  thirteen  busts  in  the 
Hall.  Of  the  statues  three  are  by  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  R.A.  (1781-1842), 
[Nos.  52,  53,  and  64];  two  by  Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A.  (1804-1891), 
[Nos.  57  and  62];  one  by  William  Brodie,  R.S.A.  (1815-1881),  [No. 
54],  and  one  by  L.  F.  Roubillac  (1695-1762),  [No.  55].  Of  the  busts 
five  are  by  Brodie  [Nos.  58,  60,  61,  63,  and  67];  six  by  Steell  [Nos. 
51,  59,  65,  66,  68,  and  70];  one  by  Peter  Turnerelli  (1774-1839),  [No. 
69]  ;  and  one  by  Chantrey  [No.  56]. 


No.  1.    LORD   JUSTICE-CLERK  HOPE 

{Copy  of  Portrait  by  Colvin  Smith. — Presented  by  his  family) 


John  Hope,  a  son  of  Lord  President  Hope  (see  No.  2G),  was  born 
in  1794,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1816.  He  was  Solicitor- 
General  from  1822  to  1830,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  Dean 
of  Faculty.  In  1  84  L  he  was  appointed  Lord  Justice-Clerk  in  succes- 
sion to  David  Boyle,  who  was  promoted  to  be  Lord  President  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  President  Hope.     He  died  in  1858. 


No.  2.    LORD  PRESIDENT  INGLIS 


{Port  rail  by  Sir  George  Held. — Subscribed  for  by  Members  of  Faculty) 

John  Inglis  was  born  in  1810,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in 
1835.  In  1852  lie  was  appointed  Solicitor  -  General,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  promoted  to  be  Lord  Advocate.  He  held  the  office 
of  Dean  of  Faculty  from  1852  to  1858,  when  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Bench  as  Lord  Justice-Clerk.  In  18G7,  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Colonsay,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Justice -General  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He  held  these  offices  till  his 
death  in  1891.  He  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  Judges 
who  ever  occupied  the  Presidential  Chair.  He  was  Lord  Rector 
of  Aberdeen  University  in  1857,  and  of  Glasgow  in  18G5,  and 
was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  from  18CJ  till  his 
death.  For  a  short  time  in  18  58  he  represented  Stamford  in 
Parliament.  The  portrait,  in  his  robes  as  Lord  Justice-General, 
was  presented  by  members  of  Faculty  in  1881. 


No.  3.    LORD   CHIEF-BARON  SMITH 

John  Smith  was  born  in  1657  and  admitted  to  the  English  Bar  by 
the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1684.  In  1700  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  two  years  later  was  made  a 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England.  In  1708  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland, 
and  thus  held  a  seat  on  the  Judicial  Bench  of  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  He  remained  an  English  Judge  while  he  held  office  in 
Scotland.    He  died  in  1726. 
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No.  4.    THE  EIGHT  HON.  LORD  MONCREIFF 

Lord  Justice- Clerk 

{Portrait  by  Sir  George  ReiiJ) 

James  Moncreiff  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  J.  W.  Moncreiff,  Bart., 
a  Lord  of  Session  (see  No.  6),  and  was  born  in  1811.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Faculty  in  1833.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General, 
and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  forty,  Lord  Advocate.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  1851  as  member  for  Leith,  for  which  constituency 
he  sat  till  1859,  when  he  was  returned  for  Edinburgh.  He  was  Lord 
Advocate  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1858-59)  till  1866, 
and  he  returned  to  that  office  in  1868  and  held  it  till  1869.  For 
eleven  years,  from  1858  till  1869,  he  also  held  the  office  of  Dean  of 
Faculty.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  as  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  in  succession  to  George  Patton.  He  was  created  a 
Baronet  in  1871,  and  three  years  later  was  raised  to  the  Peerage.  He 
resigned  in  1888,  and  died  in  1895.  A  distinguished  Lord  Advocate 
and  an  able  Judge,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  of 
his  time,  and  was  always  a  staunch  supporter  of  Scottish  interests. 


No.  5.    LORD  ALLOWAY 

(Portrait  by  Colvin  Smith.— Presented  by  E.  Cathcart,  Esq.) 

David  Cathcart  of  Alloway,  son  of  E.  Cathcart  of  Greenfield, 
Ayrshire,  was  born  in  1764,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1785. 
He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1813,  and  a 
Lord  of  Justiciary  in  1826.    He  died  in  1829. 
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No.  6.    LORD  MONCREIFF 

(Vart rait  hi/  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon. — Presented  hi/  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Muucrciff) 


Sir  Jam  ks  Well  wood  Moncreiff,  Baronet,  was  the  first  of  three 
members  of  his  family  who  in  successive  generations  have  been  dis- 
tinguished Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Well  wood  Moncreiff,  Bart.,  and  was  horn  in  1776. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1799,  and  in  1807  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross.  In  182G  he  was  elected  Dean 
of  Faculty,  and  held  that  position  till  1829,  when  he  was  appointed 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  a  Lord  Commissioner  of  Justiciary. 
He  died  in  1851.  He  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  sound 
lawyer  and  able  Judge.  His  son,  James  Moncreiff  (see  No.  4),  who 
was  Lord  Justice-Clerk  from  1809  to  1  888,  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  Moncreiff  of  Tulliebole.  His  grandson,  now  the  second  Baron 
Moncreiff,  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1888  to  1905. 


No.  7.    LOUD  ABERCEOMBY 


(Portrait  by  Baeburn. — Presented  by  A.  Maconochie  Wellwood?) 

Alexander  Abercromby,  son  of  George  Abercromby  of  Tullibody, 
was  born  in  1745,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1766.  He  was 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire  in  1770,  but  resigned  that  office  in 
1780  to  become  an  Advocate-Depute.  He  became  a  Senator  of  the 
College  of  Justice  in  17'J"2,  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
a  Lord  of  Justiciary.  He  died  in  1795.  In  addition  to  attending  to 
a  large  practice  at  the  Bar.  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary 
work. 
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No.  8.    LORD   RUTH  ERFURT) 


{Portrait  by  Colvin  Smith. — Levi  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie) 

Andrew  Rutherfurd,  who  was  born  in  1791,  and  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  in  1812,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Scottish  lawyers. 
He  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1837,  and  was  Lord  Advocate 
from  1839  to  1841,  and  again  from  1846  to  1851.  He  prepared  and 
carried  through  the  Entail  Amendment  Act  of  1848,  which  is  known 
as  the  Rutherfurd  Act.  He  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Leith 
Burghs,  and  in  1844  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1851, 
and  died  in  1854. 


No.  9.    LORD   COCK  BURN 

{Portrait  by  James  Syme. — Lent  by  the  Royal  Seottixh  Academy) 

Henry  Cockburn,  sou  of  the  Hon.  Archibald  Cockburn,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  Exchequer,  and  a  nephew  of  the  first  Viscount  Melville 
(see  No.  52),  was  born  in  1779,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1800. 
He  had  a  large  practice  at  the  Bar,  especially  in  the  Jury  and 
Justiciary  Courts,  and  also  before  the  General  Assembly.  He  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1830,  and  was  three  times  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  He  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  1834,  and  appointed  a  Lord  of  Justiciary  in  1837. 
He  died  in  1854.  His  works  are  read  with  interest  by  all  who  love 
the  traditions  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  give  an  insight  into  its 
history  and  the  lives  of  many  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments. 
He  published  in  1852  a  ''Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,"  and  his  executors 
published  his  "Memorials,"  "Journal,"  "Circuit  Journeys"  and 
"Trials  for  Sedition  in  Scotland." 
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No.  10.    BARON  WATSON  OF  THANKERTON 

{Portrait  by  J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.) 

William  Watson,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson  of  Covington, 
Lanarkshire,  was  born  in  1827,  and  admitted  a  member  of  Faculty 
in  1851.  For  many  years  he  had  but  little  practice,  but  thereafter 
rose  rapidly  to  a  leading  position  at  the  Bar.  He  was  Solicitor- 
General  from  1874  to  1876,  and  from  187G  to  1880  was  Lord 
Advocate.  While  he  held  that  position  he  represented  the  Univer- 
sities of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
made  an  LL  D.  of  Edinburgh  University  in  1876,  and  sworn  a  Privy 
Councillor  in  1878.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary,  a  position  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1899.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  Judges  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Entering 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Scots  lawyer,  his  power  was  soon  recog- 
nised, both  in  that  tribunal  in  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
English  law,  and  in  the  Privy  Council,  where  he  gave  weighty 
judgments  in  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 


No.  11.    ALEXANDER  ASH  E  R 
Dean  of  Faculty 

{Portrait  by  W.  Q.  Orcharclson,  R.A.) 

Alexander.  Asher,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Asher,  D.I).,  Minister 
of  the  Parish  of  Inveravon,  was  born  in  1835,  and  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  18(51.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  an  Advocate- 
Depute.  He  represented  the  Elgin  Burghs  in  Parliament  from  1881 
till  his  death  in  1905.  He  was  appointed  Solicitor  -  General  and 
made  a  Queen's  Counsel  in  1881.  He  was  again  Solicitor-General 
in  188G,  and  from  1892  to  1894,  when  he  resigned  that  office. 
In  1895  he  was  elected  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  held  that  position 
until  his  death.  In  1902  his  brethren  at  the  Bar  marked  their 
respect  for  him  as  a  man  and  as  an  advocate  by  requesting  him 
to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  he  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Parliament 
House.  The  portrait  was  placed  in  the  Hall  in  1903.  In  no  other 
case '  has  the  portrait  of  a  practising  advocate  ever  been  placed  in 
his  lifetime  on  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House. 
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No.  12.    BARON   COLONS  AY 

{Portrait  by  Phillip) 

Duncan  M'Neill  was  born  in  1793,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty 
in  1816.  He  was  appointed  an  Advocate-Depute  in  1818,  and  Sheriff 
of  Perth  in  1822.  He  was  Solicitor-General  in  1834,  and  again  in 
1841,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate  in  1842.  He  sat  as  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Argyle  from  1843  to  1851.  He  was 
elected  Dean  of  Faculty  in  1843  and  held  that  office  for  eight  years. 
He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1851,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Colonsay,  and  in  the  next  year  was  promoted  to 
be  Lord  Justice  -  General  and  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  In  18G7  he  resigned  these  offices,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
Peerage  as  Baron  Colonsay  and  Oronsay.  He  took  part  frequently 
in  the  judicial  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  till  his  death  in 
1874. 


No.  13. 


DUNCAN   FORBES  OF 
Loi!i>  Peesident 


CULLODEN 


{Portrait  by  Jeremiah  Davidson ) 

Duncan  Forbes,  the  second  son  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  was 
born  in  1685.  After  studying  in  Edinburgh  and  at  Leyden,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1709,  and  shortly  thereafter 
was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Midlothian.  He  was  appointed  an  Advocate- 
Depute  in  1716,  and  the  humanity  with  which  he  acted  towards  those 
implicated  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715  suggested  that  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  Jacobites.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  the  Inverness  District  of  Burghs  in  1722,  and  in  1725 
was  appointed  Lord  Advocate,  a  position  in  which  he  exercised  great 
power,  there  being  no  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  appointed 
at  that  time.  His  ability  and  eloquence,  which  had  obtained  for 
him  success  at  the  Bar,  won  him  also  a  high  position  in  Parliament, 
where  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  to  his  duties.  In  1735 
he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Culloden,  and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He  did  much 
to  reform  abuses  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court.  He  reduced 
arrears  in  the  business,  and  raised  the  weight  and  value  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Court,  But  all  his  energies  were  not  confined 
to  judicial  work.  His  efforts  to  prevent  the  rising  of  1745  and 
to  minimise  its  after  effects  are  recognised  in  history,  though,  to 
the  discredit  of  his  own  age,  they  left  him  impoverished  and  un- 
rewarded.    He  died  in  1747. 
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No.  14.    LORD   PRESIDENT  LOCKHART 


Sir  Geoege  Lockhart  of  Carnwath  was  a  son  of  Sir  James  Lockhart 
of  Lee,  a  Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  and  was  born  in  1630. 
He  was  admitted  an  Advocate  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  1G5G,  and  in  1G58  was  appointed  Advocate  to 
the  Protector,  whose  niece  was  married  to  Sir  William  Lockhart, 
his  brother.  On  the  Restoration  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Charles  II.,  and  in  1661  was  re-admitted  an  Advocate.  He  had  a 
large  practice,  and  was  appointed  Dean  of  Faculty  in  1672.  He 
supported  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  common  with  many  of  his  brethren  was  debarred  from 
exercising  his  functions  as  an  Advocate.  Many  members  of  Faculty 
left  Edinburgh,  one  party,  headed  by  Lockhart,  residing  at  Hadding- 
ton ;  but  ultimately  they  acquiesced  in  the  views  of  the  Court,  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh.  Lockhart  was  appointed  Lord  President  in 
1685,  and  held  that  office  till  the  Revolution.  On  Easter  Sunday 
1689,  when  leaving  St.  Giles'  Church,  he  was  assassinated  by  a 
litigant  against  whom  he  had  decided  a  case. 


No.  15.    LORD  PRESIDENT  DALRYMPLE 

{Portrait  by  Aihnan. — Presented  by  himself  in  1722) 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  of  North  Berwick,  Baronet,  was  a  son  of  the 
first  Viscount  Stair,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
author  of  "Stair's  Institutions."  He  was  born  in  1G52,  and  admitted 
to  the  Faculty  in  1677.  In  1G95  he  was  elected  Dean  of  Faculty,  and 
held  that  office  till  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  as  Lord  President, 
which  took  place  in  1698.  The  office  had  been  vacant  since  the  death 
of  his  father,  Lord  Stair,  in  1695.  He  took  the  judicial  title  of  Lord 
North  Berwick,  and  a  Baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  sat 
in  the  Scottish  Parliament  from  1690  till  the  Union,  of  which  he 
was  a  supporter.  He  retained  the  office  of  Lord  President  until 
his  death  in  1737.  His  collection  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Session  from  1698  to  1720  was  published  in  1758. 
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No.  16.    MATTHEW  ROSS 

Dean  of  Faculty 

{Portrait  by  Baeburn. — Purchased  by  the  Faculty  in  1891) 

Matthew  Ross  of  Candie  was  a  son  of  a  Deputy-Clerk  of  Session, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1772.  Very  little  is  recorded 
about  his  career,  but  in  1808  he  was  selected  by  his  brethren  for  the 
honourable  position  of  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  held  it  till  his  death  in 
1823.  He  had  a  considerable  opinion  practice,  but  rarely  appeared 
in  Court.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  want  of  decision,  and  it 
is  stated  that  he  refused  a  seat  on  the  Bench  from  diffidence  as  to 
his  ability  to  discharge  the  duties.  He  was  held  in  very  high  esteem 
by  his  brethren. 


No.  17.    SIR  GEORGE  MACKENZIE  OF  TARBAT 

Afterwards  First  Earl  of  Cromarty,  Lord  Justice-General 

{Port rait  by  Bald. — Presented  by  Charles  Robertson,  Esq.,  Treasurer  to  the  Faculty) 

A  son  of  Sir  John  Mackenzie  of  Tarbat,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was 
born  in  1630.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session,  but 
three  years  later  was  deprived  of  that  office.  In  1678  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Justice-General  and  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  In 
1681  he  was  appointed  Clerk-Register,  and  again  made  a  Lord  of 
Session.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage 
as  Viscount  of  Tarbat.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  restored  to 
his  office  of  Clerk-Register  in  1692,  and  held  it  till  1695,  when  he 
resigned  in  consequence  of  accusations  of  malversation  of  office.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  created  Earl  of  Cromarty,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  He  was  reappointed 
Justice-General  in  1705,  and  held  that  position  till  1710,  when  he 
resigned.     He  died  in  17  L  4. 
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No.  18. 


ARCHIBALD,  EARL  OF 
Afterwards  Third  Duke  of  Argyle 


IL  AY 


{Portrait  iy  William  Aikman. — The  Property  of  the  Crown) 

Archibald  Campbell,  second  son  of  the  tenth  Earl  and  first  Duke 
of  Argyle,  was  born  in  1G82.  He  studied  law  at  Utrecht,  but  after- 
wards entered  on  a  military  career.  Later  he  turned  his  energies 
to  politics,  and  was  in  1705  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Scotland.  In  1706  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Union, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Hay.  He  was  appointed  an  extraordinary 
Lord  of  Session  in  1708,  and  in  1710  Lord  Justice-General  for  life. 
Four  years  later  he  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Clerk-Register.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Sheritfnmir.  Under  Sir  Horace 
Walpole,  the  management  of  Scottish  affairs  was  left  entirely  in 
his  charge,  and  he  proved  himself  a  successful  and  able  adminis- 
trator. He  succeeded  his  brother  as  Duke  of  Argyle  in  1743,  and 
died  in  1761. 


No.  19.    LORD  JUSTICE-CLERK  MAXWELL 

(Copy  of  Portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kndler. — Presented  by 
Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell) 

Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock  was  born  in  1643,  and  was  a  son 
of  Sir  George  Maxwell.  He  was  created  a  Baronet  by  Charles  II. 
in  1682.  In  1683  he  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  take  the  test, 
and  in  1684  was  fined  for  allowing  rebels  to  live  upon  his  lands. 
He  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor  by  King  William  in  1689.  He 
represented  the  County  of  Renfrew  at  the  Convention  of  Estates. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  Treasury  and  Exchequer  in 
1696.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Session  and  Lord  Justice-Clerk.  He  was  superseded  from  the 
Justice-Clerkship  in  1702,  but  retained  his  position  as  an  Ordinary 
Lord  till  his  death  in  1732.  He  was  always  zealous  for  the  divine 
right  of  Presbytery. 
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No.  20.    VISCOUNT  STAIR 

President  of  the  Court  of  Session 

{Portrait  presented  by  the  Tenth  Earl  of  Stair) 

James  Dalrymple,  afterwards  first  Viscount  Stair,  was  born  in 
1619.  After  commanding  a  troop  in  the  regiment  of  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn  in  the  war  of  the  Covenant,  and  occupying  for  six  years 
the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  was  in 
1048  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  He  acted  as  secretary 
to  two  Commissions,  sent  in  1649  and  1650  to  Charles  the  Second, 
dealing  with  religious,  political  and  legal  questions.  During  the 
Commonwealth  he  practised  before  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
administer  justice,  till  in  1654  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth was  imposed,  when  he  joined  the  secession  from  the  Bar  rather 
than  take  the  oath.  In  1657  he  was  appointed  a  Judge,  and  on 
the  Restoration  he  was  in  1661  nominated  and  confirmed  as  a 
Lord  of  Session.  In  1664  he  tendered  his  resignation,  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  sign  a  declaration  against  the  Covenant,  but  the  King 
refused  to  accept  it,  and  allowed  him  to  take  a  modified  declara- 
tion. In  1665  he  was  created  a  Baronet,  and  in  1671  appointed 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  From  that  office  he  was  deposed 
in  1681,  in  consequence  of  his  views  in  connection  with  the  Test 
Act.  He  retired  to  Holland,  but  in  1688  he  returned  to  this  country 
with  William  of  Orange,  and  was  reappointed  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  1689.  In  1690  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Viscount 
Stair.  He  is  author  of  "  The  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land," published  in  1681,  a  work  which  has  few  equals  among  the 
institutional  writings  of  any  nation.    He  died  in  1695. 
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No.  21.    SIR  THOMAS  HOPE  OF  CRAIGHALL 

King's  Advocate 


{Portrait  hi/  Jameson) 

Sir  Thomas  Hope  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1005.  In  his  early 
years  at  the  Bar  he  was  counsel  for  six  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
were  convicted  and  banished  for  alleged  treason  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1020  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Advocate  as  colleague  to  Sir  William  Oliphant,  and  was  created  a 
Baronet  in  1628,  in  which  year  he  became  sole  Advocate.  Although 
he  always  had  a  large  practice  at  the  Bar,  his  chief  sphere  of  action 
lay  in  Parliament.  As  Lord  Advocate  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
he  defended  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Crown,  hut  refused  to  support  the 
policy  of  forcing  Episcopacy  on  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland.  In  1G43 
the  King,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  Presbyterians,  appointed  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  be  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  Assembly.  On 
no  other  occasion  has  that  ofKee  ever  been  held  by  a  Commoner.  He 
died  in  LG4(>.  He  is  the  author  of  a  small  treatise  on  Scottish  Law, 
entitled  "Minor  Practicks,"  and  he  published  several  other  works, 
including  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse.  Three  of  his 
sons  were  on  the  Bench  ;  two,  while  he  was  Lord  Advocate,  and 
tradition  has  it  that  that  circumstance  gained  lor  the  Lord  Advocate 
the  right  of  wearing  his  hat  while  pleading. 
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No.  22.    LORD  PRESIDENT  BOYLE 

{Portrait  by  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon. — Presented  by  Members  of  Faculty) 

David  Boyle,  son  of  Patrick  Boyle  of  Shewalton,  and  grandson  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Glasgow,  was  born  in  1771,  and  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  in  1793.  He  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1807,  and  in 
the  same  year  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  the  County  of  Ayr. 
He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  a  Lord  of 
Justiciary  in  1811,  and  a  few  months  later  was  promoted  to  be  Lord 
Justice- Clerk.  After  holding  that  office  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he 
was  in  1841  appointed  Lord  President  and  Lord  Justice-General. 
He  resigned  in  1852,  and  died  in  1853. 


No.  23.    ROBERT  DUNDAS   OF  ARNISTON 

Lokd  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  1760-1787 

{Portrait  by  Soldi) 

A  son  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  (see  No.  48), 
Robert  Dundas  was  born  in  1713,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in 
1738.  A  man  of  great  ability,  and  with  powerful  family  influence, 
his  success  at  the  Bar  was  immediate,  and  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  five  years  after  he  was  called. 
That  office  he  resigned  in  174G,  giving  as  his  reason  the  extent  and 
arduous  nature  of  the  duties.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Dean 
of  Faculty,  and  held  that  post  for  the  long  period  of  fourteen  years. 
He  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  in  1754,  and  became  Lord 
Advocate  in  that  year.  In  17(10  lie  was  appointed  Lord  President, 
a  position  which  lie  occupied  for  twenty-seven  years  with  the  greatest 
ability  and  acceptance.  The  most  important  case  in  which  lie  took 
part  as  a  Judge  was  the  Douglas  case.  When  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  that  cause,  which  had  been  decided  by  the  casting- 
vote  of  the  Lord  President,  was  reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  17G9,  the  news  was  received  with  great  rejoicings,  and  a  mob 
attacked  the  President's  house  and  broke  his  windows.  Dundas 
died  in  1787. 
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No.  24.    LORD  PRESIDENT  CAMPBELL 


{Portrait  bij  Partridge. — Presented  bij  his  daughter,  Miss  Campbell,  185G) 

Sir  Ilay  Campbell  of  Succoth,  Baronet,  son  of  Archibald  Campbell 
of  Succoth,  Principal  Clerk  of  Session,  was  born  in  1735,  and  admitted 
to  the  Faculty  in  1757.  Both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  written  pleader 
he  ranked  very  high,  and  had  the  largest  practice  of  his  time. 
He  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1783,  and  Lord  Advocate  in 
1784.  He  represented  in  Parliament  the  Glasgow  District  of  Burghs, 
and  was  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  In  178'J  he  was 
appointed  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  held  that  office 
till  his  resignation  in  1808,  when  he  was  created  a  Baronet.  He 
died  in  1823. 


No.  25.    ANDREW  CROSBIE 

Vice-Dean  of  Faculty 
{Portrait  presented  by  his  widow  in  1814) 

Andrew  Crosbie,  a  son  of  Andrew  Crosbie,  Provost  of  Dumfries,  was 
admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1757.  In  1784  he  was 
elected  Vice-Dean  of  Faculty.  He  died  in  1785.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
adopted  him  as  his  model  for  Pleydell  in  his  novel  "  Guy  Mannering." 
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No.  26.    LORD   PRESIDENT  HOPE 


{Portrait  by  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon. — Lent  by  the  late  Sheriff  Boyle  Hope) 

Charles  Hope  of  Granton,  a  son  of  John  Hope,  and  grandson  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  was  horn  in  1763,  and  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1784.  He  was  appointed  Depute- Judge- 
Advocate  in  1786,  and  Sheriff  of  Orkney  in  1792.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Advocate,  and  sat  as  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
County  of  Haddington.  He  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  as  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  in  1804,  and  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lord  President 
in  1811.  He  became  Lord  Justice-General  in  1836,  and  retired  in 
1841.  He  died  in  1851.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Edinburgh  Volunteers. 


No.  27.    LORD   ALE  MO  RE 


Andrew  Pringle  of  Alemore  was  a  son  of  John  Pringrle  of  Haininer, 
Lord  Haining  (see  No.  45),  and  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in 
173G.  He  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Wigtown  in  1750,  and  in  1751 
Sheriff  of  Selkirk.  From  1755  to  1759  he  was  Solicitor-General. 
He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  Lord  of 
Justiciary  in  1759,  and  held  these  offices  till  his  death  in  177G. 
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No.  28.    LORD  CRAIG 


(Portra  it  by  Maebum. — Presented  by  the  Trustees  of  A.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.) 

William  Craig,  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Glasgow,  was  born  in  1745, 
and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1768.  He  was  appointed  an  Advocate- 
Depute  in  1784,  and  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire  in  1787.  He  was  elevated 
to  the  Bench  in  1792,  and  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Justiciary 
in  1795.  He  was  not  onlv  a  distinguished  Judge,  but  one  of  the 
well-known  literary  men  of  his  time.    He  died  in  1813. 


No.  29.    LORD   KEN  NET 


{Portrait  hy  Martin. — Presented  by  E.  Bruce,  Usq.) 

Robert  Bruce  of  Kennet,  son  of  Alexander  Bruce  of  Kennet,  and 
through  his  mother  a  grandson  of  the  fourth  Lord  Burleigh,  was  born 
in  1718,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  174^.  He  was  professor 
of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
from  1759  to  1704,  and  Sheriff  of  Stirling  and  Clackmannan  from 
1760  to  1764.  He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  1764,  and  a  Lord  of  Justiciary  in  1769.     He  died  in  1785. 
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No.  30.    LORD  NEWHALL 


Sir  Walter  Pringle  of  Newhall  was  the  second  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session  bearing  that  title.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Pringle  of  Stitchel,  Baronet.  Admitted  to  the  Faculty 
in  1687,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  and  a  Lord  of  Justiciary  in 
1718.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  on  14th 
December  1736.  The  minutes  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  contain 
a  long  eulogium  of  his  character  as  a  Judge,  and  express  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 


No.  31. 


LORD  BRAXFIELD 

Loed  Justice-Clerk 


{Portrait  by  Racburn. — Presented  by  Mrs.  Macqueen) 

Robert  Macqueen,  son  of  John  Macqueen  of  Braxfield,  was  born  in 
1722,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1744.  A  great  feudal  lawyer, 
he  had  a  very  large  practice  as  an  Advocate.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  Bench  with  the  title  of  Lord  Braxfield  in  1776,  became  a  Lord 
of  Justiciary  in  1780,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
in  1788.  He  died  in  1799.  A  great  civil  Judge,  his  judicial  record 
is  marred  by  the  severity  and  brutality  of  his  treatment  of  criminals. 
His  bias  showed  itself  most  of  all  in  the  political  trials  of  1793-94. 
His  wit  was  coarse,  even  for  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  is  the 
prototype  of  "Weir  of  Hermiston "  in  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
novel  of  that  title. 
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No.  32.    SIR  GEORGE  MACKENZIE  OF  ROSEHAUGH 


{Portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller) 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  a  son  of  Simon  Mackenzie  and  a  nephew  of 
the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  was  born  in  1(336,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty 
in  1659.  He  had  a  distinguished  career,  in  literature  as  the  author 
of  thirty  works,  in  law  as  the  author  of  the  Entail  Act,  1685,  and 
in  politics.  He  is  best  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  "  the  bluidy 
Mackenzie."  In  1669  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Ross-shire,  and  took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  the  movement  for 
the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms.  At  the  Scottish  Bar  he  early  took  a 
leading  position.  He  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate  in  1677,  and  his 
tenure  of  that  office  was  marked  by  the  number  and  severity  of  the 
prosecutions  which  he  conducted  against  Presbyterians  and  other 
political  offenders.  It  was  thus  he  earned  the  nickname  by  which  he 
is  remembered.  His  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  James  II.  as  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws  against  Nonconformity  lost  him  his 
office  in  1686.  He  was  reappointed  in  1688,  but  he  retired  from 
public  life  in  1689.  He  lived  in  Oxford  till  his  death  in  1691.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  was  elected  Dean  of  Faculty  in  1682,  and  in  that 
year  he  founded  the  Advocates'  Library.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
official  life  was  the  public  opening  of  the  Library  in  1689,  when  he 
delivered  an  oration  in  Latin. 


No.  33.    SIR  ARCHIBALD  PRIMROSE  OF  CARRINGTON 

Lord  Cleb  k-R  egistek 
(Presented  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebcri/,  KG.,  K.T.) 

Archibald  Primrose,  a  son  of  James  Primrose,  Clerk  to  the  Privy 
Council,  was  born  in  161G,  and  in  1G41  was  appointed,  in  room  of 
his  father,  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council.  In  1643  and  1044  he  acted 
as  Clerk  to  the  Convention  and  Committee  of  Estates.  In  1646 
he  was  tried  for  treason,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but,  after  suffering 
a  year's  imprisonment,  he  was  liberated,  joined  the  Scottish  Army 
in  1648,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  In  1651  Charles  II. 
created  him  a  Baronet.  In  1660  he  was  appointed  Lord  Clerk- 
Register,  and  in  1661  a  Lord  of  Session,  a  Lord  of  Exchequer  and 
a  Privy  Councillor.  He  incurred  the  enmity  of  Lauderdale,  and 
was  in  1676  forced  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Lord  Justice- 
General  instead  of  his  other  offices.  In  1678  he  was  deprived  of 
that  office  also.     He  died  in  1679. 
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No.  34.    LOUD  JUSTICE-CLERK  RAE 

(Portrait  by  Maebum. — Presented  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Colt  Mae) 

Sir  David  Rae  of  Eskgrove,  Baronet,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  David 
Rae  of  St.  Andrews,  was  born  in  1725,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1751.  He  was  appointed  a  Commissioner 
to  collect  evidence  in  the  Douglas  case  in  17G4,  and  visited  France 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  1782,  and  was  made  a  Lord  of  Justiciary  in  1785.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lord  Justice-Clerk  in  1799,  and  created 
a  Baronet  in  1804.  He  died  in  that  year.  A  learned  Judge  and  a 
man  of  high  character,  he  had,  nevertheless,  many  eccentricities  of 
manner,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  to  be  found  about  him  in 
Cockburn's  "  Memorials." 


No.  35.    LORD   H  A  R  C  A  II  S  E 

I 

(Portrait  byj  Scougdll. — Presented  by  Principal  Forbes) 

Sir  Roger  Hogg  of  Harcarse,  son  of  Mr.  William  Hogg-  of  Bogend, 
was  born  in  1(!36,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1601.  In  1677  he 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session,  and  in  1678  a  Lord  of  Justiciary. 
He  also  sat  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  for  the  Comity  of  Berw  ick. 
Along  with  Lord  Edmondston  he  gave  offence  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  by  a  vote  in  a  cause  regarding  the  tutors  of  the  then  Marquis  of 
Montrose.  These  two  Judges  were  accordingly  removed  from  their 
office  by  a  letter  from  the  King  in  February  1688.  His  collection  of 
the  Decisions  of  the  Court  from  1681  to  1691  was  published  in  1757. 
He  died  in  1700. 
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No.  36.    GEORGE   JOSEPH  BELL 

{Portrait  by  Raeburn. — Presented  by  his  son  C.  W.  Bell,  M.D.) 

A  son  of  the  llev.  William  Bell,  an  Episcopal  Minister  in  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  George  Joseph  Bell  was  born  in  1770,  and  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1791.  He  was  elected  by  the  Faculty  in 
1822  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1831  he  was  appointed,  in  place  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  one  of  the 
Principal  Clerks  of  Session.  He  is  the  author  of  two  of  the  best- 
known  Scottish  law  text-books  —  "  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Scotland,"  published  in  1800,  and  "  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland,"  published  in  1829.    He  died  in  1843. 


No.  37.    SIR  WILLIAM  NAIRNE,  Bart. 

Lord  Duxkixxax 

{Portrait  by  Eacburn. — Presented  by  William  Nairne,  Esq!) 

A  son  of  Sir  William  Nairne  of  Dunsinnan,  Bart.,  William  Nairne 
was  born  in  1731.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1755,  and 
three  years  later  was  appointed  joint  Commissary  Clerk  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  a  Lord  of  Session  from  1780  to  180!),  and  a  Commissioner 
of  Justiciary  from  1792  to  1808.    He  died  in  1811. 
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No.  38.    BARON  HUME 


(Portrait  hi/  Raeburn) 

David  Hume,  son  of  David  Hume  of  Ninewells,  was  born  in  1757, 
and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1779.  He  was  appointed  Sheriff 
of  Berwickshire  in  1784,  and  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in  Edinburgh 
University  in  178G.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Linlithgow, 
and  held  that  office  till  1811,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Principal 
Clerk  of  Session.  He  was  made  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Scotland  in  1822.  He  retired  in  1834,  and  died  in  1838.  He 
is  the  author  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  respecting 
Crimes." 


No.  39.    WILLIAM,  FIRST  EARL  OF  MANSFIELD 

Loi;d  Chief-Justice  of  England 

{Portrait  by  Martin) 

William  Murray,  son  of  Andrew,  Viscount  Stormonth,  was  born 
in  1705.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1730,  and 
became  a  King's  Counsel  in  1742.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General.  He  held  the  office  of  Attorney-General  from  1754 
to  175(5,  when  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chief  -  Justice,  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  created  a  peer  as  Viscount  Mansfield. 
Twenty  years  later  an  earldom  was  conferred  on  him.  He  resigned 
his  judicial  office  in  1788,  and  died  in  1 7 £> 3.  He  was  more  than 
once  offered  the  position  of  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Scotsmen  to  attain  an  eminent  position  among  English 
lawyers. 
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No.  40.    ROBERT  DUNDAS  OF  ARNISTON 
Loud  President,  L760-1787 
{Copy  of  Portrait  by  Racburn.    See  No.  23) 


No.  41.    LORD  ROBERTSON 

(Portrait  by  Sir  John  Watscm  Gordon. — Presented  by  Dean  of  Faculty  Inglis) 

Patrick  Robertson,  son  of  James  Robertson,  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
was  born  in  1794,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1815.  He 
obtained  a  large  practice  in  the  Civil  Courts,  and  also  frequently 
appeared  before  the  General  Assembly.  In  1842  he  was  elected 
Dean  of  Faculty,  and  in  1843  was  elevated  to  the  Bench.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  Rector  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  verse,  and  was  widely  known  for  his 
wit,  humour,  and  power  of  ridicule.     He  died  in  1855. 
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No.  42.    LORD   ELD  IN 


{Portrait  by  Colvin  Smith. — Presented  by  Miss  Carnegie  of  Craigd) 

John  Clerk,  sou  of  John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  author  of  "  An  Essay  on 
Naval  Tactics,"  was  born  in  1757,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in 
1785.  He  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  180(5,  and  held  that 
office  for  about  a  year.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session.    He  resigned  in  1828,  and  died  in  1832. 


No.  43.    LORD  PITMILLY 


(Portrait  by  Colvin  Smith. — Presented  b]j  IF.  P.  Adam,  Esq.,  of  Blairadam) 

David  Monypenny  of  Pitmilly,  son  of  Colonel  Alexander  Monypeiinv 
of  Pitmilly,  was  born  in  1769,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1791. 
He  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Fife  in  1807,  became  Solicitor-General 
in  1811,  and  in  1813  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
and  a  Lord  of  Justiciary.  In  1815,  when  the  Jury  Court  was 
established,  he  was  appointed  a  Lord  Commissioner  of  that  Court. 
He  resigned  his  offices  in  1830,  and  died  in  1851. 


No.  44.    LORD   GLEN  LEE 

{Portrait  presented  by  A.  MaconoeMe  Wellwood,  Esq.) 

Sir  William  Miller  of  Barskimming  and  Glenlee,  Baronet.  Sir 
William  Miller  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Miller,  who  was  for  a 
little  more  than  a  year  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
who  had  occupied  the  Chair  of  Lord  Justice-Clerk  from  176G  to  1788. 
He  was  horn  in  1755,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1777.  After 
holding  the  position  of  Clerk  of  Justiciary,  he  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1795.  That  position  he  occupied 
for  the  long  period  of  forty-five  years.  He  resigned  in  1840,  and  died 
in  1840.  He  was  a  Jud^e  of  the  old  school,  and  resided  in  Brown 
Scpuare,  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  long  after  that  had  ceased 
to  be  a  fashionable  locality.  He  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
city,  walking  to  Court  in  powdered  wig  and  cocked  hat,  and  in  his 
later  years  being  carried  in  a  sedan  chair. 


No.  45.    LORD  HAINING 

John  Pringle  was  born  in  1675,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in 
1698.  He  was  Member  for  the  County  of  Selkirk  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament  from  1703  till  the  Union,  and  afterwards  in  the  British 
Parliament.  He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  1729,  and  died  in  1754. 
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No.  46.    ARCHIBALD,  FIRST  LORD  NAPIER 

Archibald  Napier,  son  of  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  the  inventor 
of  logarithms,  was  born  in  1575,  and  in  his  early  years  devoted 
much  attention  to  agricultural  matters.  He  went  with  James  VI. 
to  England,  was  appointed  Gentleman  to  the  Privy  Chamber,  sworn 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  appointed  Treasurer- Depute  for  life  in  1 G 1 6. 
In  1G23  he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  and  Lord  Justice-Clerk. 
He  resigned  the  Justice-Clerkship  in  the  next  year.  He  was 
appointed  by  Charles  I.  an  Extraordinary  Lord  in  1626,  and  in 
1627  was  first  created  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  a  Peer, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston.  A  strong  supporter 
of  Charles  I.,  he  had  a  chequered  career,  and  was  more  than  once 
made  prisoner.  He  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Philiphaugh  in 
1645,  and  died  the  same  year. 


ARl'H?  1*7  LORD  N  APIER  . 


No.  47.    AIICHBISHOP  SPOTSWOOD 

Lot:d  High  Chancellok 

John  Spotswood  was  born  in  15G5,  and  having-  studied  at  Glasgow 
under  Andrew  Melville,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  Calder  in 
1586.  He  accompanied  King  James  to  England  on  his  succession,  and 
was  by  him  appointed  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  King  James  used  him 
largely  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  Episcopal  government  into  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  was  appointed  an  Extraordinary  Lord  of  Session  in 
1610,  and  in  1615  was  made  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Primate. 
He  crowned  Charles  I.  in  1633,  and  in  1635  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  Though  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  personally  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  it. 
On  the  failure  of  the  Episcopal  designs  he  retired  to  England  and 
resigned  the  Chancellorship.  In  1639  he  was  excommunicated  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  on  the  grounds  of  adultery,  breach  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  other  crimes.  He  died  in  the  same  year,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  son,  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  was  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session. 
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No.  48.    ROBERT  DUNDAS  OF  ARNISTON 

Lord  President  ok  the  Court  of  Session,  1748-1753 

The  family  of  Dundas  of  Arniston  has  contributed  more  distinguished 
representatives  to  the  law  of  Scotland  than  any  other  family.  There 
are  two  portraits  and  two  statues  of  Dundases  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Parliament  House,  while  two  earlier  legal  members  of  the  family  are 
unrepresented  there.  This  portrait  is  that  of  Robert  Dundas,  the  first 
of  the  two  members  of  the  family  who  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
President.  His  grandfather,  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Arniston,  was  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1GG2  to  1GG4,  when  he  resigned 
rather  than  sign  a  declaration  abjuring  the  National  and  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  His  father,  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston,  son  of 
Sir  James,  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1G8(J  to  1726. 
Robert  Dundas,  the  subject  of  the  present  portrait,  was  a  Judge  from 
1737,  and  was  Lord  President  from  1748  till  his  death  in  1753.  His 
son,  Robert  Dundas  (see  No.  23),  was  Lord  President  from  17 GO  to 
1787.  Another  of  his  sons,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  Viscount 
Melville,  was  Lord  Advocate  from  1775  to  1783,  and  afterwards  held 
many  other  offices,  including  those  of  Home  Secretary  and  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  (see  No.  52).  His  grandson,  Robert  Dundas,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  second  Lord  President,  was  Lord  Advocate  from 
1789  to  1801,  and  thereafter  for  eighteen  years  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  Exchequer  (see  No.  53). 

Robert  Dundas,  the  first  Lord  President  of  the  name,  was  born 
in  1G85,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1709.  He  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  in  1717,  and  Lord  Advocate  in  1720,  and  elected 
Dean  of  Faculty  in  1721.  He  represented  the  County  of  Edinburgh 
in  Parliament  from  1722.  In  1737  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  in  1748  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Lord 
President,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1753. 


No.  49.    JOHN  ERSKINE  OF  CARNOCK 


{Portrait  'presented  by  Lord  Moncreiff  in  1867) 

John  Erskine  was  born  in  1G95,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  1719.  In  1737  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Scots 
Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  position  which  he  held  till 
1765.  He  died  in  1768.  In  1754  he  published  a  work  entitled 
"Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland."  His  "Institutes  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland"  was  published  in  1773.  Both  of  these  works  have 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  former  is  still  used  as  a  text- 
book for  students.  The  latter  is  an  authority  of  the  highest 
standing. 
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No.  50.    LORD  BALGRAY 

{Portrait  by  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon. — Presented  by  the  Artist's  Brother) 

David  Williamson,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  names  of*  Robertson 
Ewart,  was  a  son  of  David  Williamson,  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1783.  He  was 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Stirling  and  Clackmannan  in  1 7 (J 7 ,  and  elevated 
to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1811.    He  died  in  1837. 


No.  50a.    LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  VAUX 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain 

{Portrait  hy  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  P.R.S.A. — Presented  by  Subscribes) 

Hknry  Brougham  was  born  in  1778,  of  English  parents.  He  was 
educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
1800.  He  was  one  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  "Edinburgh 
Review."  His  legal  practice  while  in  Scotland  was  mostly  confined  to 
the  Criminal  Courts.  He  was  called  to  the  English  Bar  in  1808,  and 
two  years  later  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Whig.  At  the 
Bar  his  most  famous  appearance  was  in  the  defence  of  Queen  Caroline. 
In  Parliament  he  was  active  in  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  soon 
became  a  power  in  his  party.  In  1830  he  accepted  a  peerage  and 
became  Lord  Chancellor,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1834.  For  many 
years  after  that  date  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Upper  House, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  several  measures  of  law  reform.  He  was  a 
great  orator,  and  a  prolific  writer  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  He  was 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  and  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.    He  died  in  1808. 
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No.  50b.    SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 
(Portrait  hj  A.  Geddes,  A.M.A.— Presented  by  C.  E.  G rem,  E*q.) 

This  latest  addition  to  the  Portraits  in  the  Parliament  Hall  is  the 
medallion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  which  now  hangs  on  the  west  wall. 
The  painting  represents  Sir  Walter  as  a  young  man.  No  attempt 
can  be  made  here  to  deal  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  literary  career, 
but  his  connection  with  the  Parliament  House  may  be  recalled. 
Born  in  1771,  he  was  a  son  of  Walter  Scott,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet 
in  Edinburgh.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  but  ultimately 
decided  to  join  the  Bar,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1792. 
In  1799  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Selkirk,  and  in  180G  he  became 
one  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session.  In  1818  a,  baronetcy  was 
conferred  upon  him.  In  1822  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  banquet  to  King  George  IV.  which  was  held  in  the 
Parliament  House.  He  resigned  his  Clerkship  in  1830,  and  died 
in  1832. 
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No.  51.    BARON   COLON  SAY 

(Bust  l>n  Mce/l. — Presented  by  Lord,  (Joloiisat/s  Trustees.    See  No.  12) 


No.  52.    HENRY  DUNDAS 

First  Viscount  Melville 

{Statue  by  Chnntrey. — Erected  by  Members  of  the  Bar) 

Henry  Dundas,  a  son  of  the  first  Lord  President  Dundas  (see  No.  48), 
was  born  in  1742,  and  was  twenty-nine  years  younger  than  his  half- 
brother,  the  second  Lord  President  Dundas.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Faculty  in  1763,  and  within  four  years  had  been  appointed 
Solicitor-General.  In  1774  he  entered  Parliament  as  Member  lor 
Midlothian,  and  in  1775,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  was  appointed 
Lord  Advocate,  holding  that  office  till  1783.  A  brilliant  debater,  he 
soon  became  a  power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  career  was 
a  political  rather  than  a  legal  one.  Along  with  the  office  of  Lord 
Advocate,  he  held  those  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  Keeper  of  the 
Signet,  and  he  had  the  patronage  of  all  places  in  Scotland.  In  1791 
he  became,  under  Pitt,  Home  Secretary.  He  was  Secretary  at  War 
during  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of  1801,  but  resigned  office  on  the 
formation  of  the  Addiugton  Ministry.  He  was  raised  to  the  Peerage 
in  1802  as  Viscount  Melville  and  Baron  Dunira,  In  1804  he  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1805  certain  charges 
were  made  against  him  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire 
into  frauds  and  abuses  in  the  Navy.  Debates  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  his  conduct,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
Privy  Council.  Ultimately  he  was  impeached  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  acquitted  on  12th  June  1800.  He  was  restored  to  the 
Privy  Council,  but  never  again  held  office.  He  died  suddenly  in 
Edinburgh  in  181 L. 


No.  53.    ROBERT   DUNDAS   OF  ARNISTDX 

Lohd  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequee 
{Statue  by  Chantrcy) 

Born  in  1758,  Robert  Dundas  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  Lord 
President  Dundas  (see  No.  23),  and  a  nephew  of  the  first  Viscount 
Melville.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1779,  and  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  He  never  had  a 
large  private  practice,  and  he  owed  his  early  promotion  more  to  his 
family  influence  than  to  his  own  talent.  In  1789  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Advocate,  and  in  1790  succeeded  his  uncle  as  Member  for  Mid- 
lothian. He  held  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  for  twelve  years,  and 
in  1801  was  appointed  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer,  which  position 
he  occupied  till  his  death  in  1819.  As  Lord  Advocate,  it  fell  to  him 
to  prosecute  in  the  State  Trials  of  1793  and  1794,  in  which  Thomas 
Muir,  a  young  advocate,  and  several  others  were  successively  charged 
with  the  circulating  of  seditious  writing's  and  other  offences.  The 
condemnation  of  the  "political  martyrs"  was  brought  about  more 
by  the  bias  and  prejudice  of  the  Judges  than  by  any  unfairness  on 
the  part  of  the  Lord  Advocate. 

No.  54.    LORD  COCKBURN 

(Statue  by  Brodie. — Presented  by  Subscribers.    See  No.  9) 

No.  55.    DUNCAN  FORBES  OF  CULLODEN 

Loud  President 

(Statue  by  Roidnllae. — Erected  by  Subscript  ion  of  Members  of  Faculty  of  Advocates) 

This  statue  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art 
of  the  distinguished  sculptor.    See  No.  13. 


No.  56.    BARON  HUME 

(Bust  by  Chantrey.    See  No.  38) 


No.  57.    LORD  PRESIDENT  BOYLE 

(Statue  by  Stecll.    Sec  No.  22) 
No.  58.    LORD  RUTHERFURD 

(Bust  by  Brodie. — Presented  by  Subscribers.     See  No.  X) 

No.  59.    LORD  FULLERTON 

(Bast  by  Stecll. — Presented  by  Subscribers) 

John  Fullerton,  son  of  William  Fullerton  of  Carstairs,  was  born  in 
1775,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1798.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  Bench  in  1829,  and  held  office  till  1853,  when  he 
resigned.  He  died  later  in  the  same  year.  An  able  and  learned 
Judge,  his  opinions  are  frequently  quoted  and  referred  to  with  the 
greatest  respect. 


No.  (30.    LORD  PRESIDENT  INOLIS 

(Bust  by  Brodie. — Presented  by  James  T.  Hoy,  Esq.    See  No.  2) 


No.  61.    LORD  BARCAPLE 


(Bust  by  Brodie. — Presented  by  Subscribers,  Members  of  Faculty) 

Edward  Francis  Maitland,  son  of  Adam  Maitland  of  Dundrennan, 
was  born  in  1808,  and  was  a  younger  brother  of  Thomas  Maitland 
(Lord  Dundrennan),  who  also  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1831,  and  was 
appointed  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Argyle  in  1851.  He  was 
Solicitor-General  from  1854  to  1858,  and  from  1859  to  1862,  and 
was  elevated  to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  18G2.  In 
1800  he  was  elected  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University.  He  died  in 
1870. 

No.  62.    LORD  JEFFREY 

(Statue  by  Steel  I) 

Francis  Jeffrey,  the  eldest  son  of  George  Jeffrey,  a  Depute-Clerk  of 
Session,  was  born  in  1773,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
in  1794.  For  many  years  he  obtained  little  practice,  and  devoted  his 
talents  to  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Review"  in  1802,  and  edited  it  from  1803  to  1829.  In  1820  he  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Universitv  of  Glasgow.  In  1829  he  was 
elected  Dean  of  Faculty,  but  resigned  that  office  in  the  following  year, 
when  he  became  Lord  Advocate.  In  1831  and  1832  he  represented 
Malton  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1832,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  appointed  a  Judge  in  1834,  and  held  that  office 
till  his  death  in  1850.  In  politics  a  keen  Whig,  he  was  an  able  Lord 
Advocate.  As  a  -Judge  he  was  a  sound  lawyer,  but  it  is  as  one  of  the 
greatest  critics  among  his  distinguished  literary  contemporaries  that 
he  is  remembered. 


No.  63.    SIR  J.  W.  MONCREIFF,  Bart. 

Loud  Moncreiff 

{Bust  by  Brodic.    See  No.  6) 

No.  G4.    LORD   PRESIDENT  BLAIR 

{Statue  by  Chantrey) 

Robert  Blair  of  Avontoun,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  and  author  of  the  celebrated  poem 
entitled  "  The  Grave,"  was  born  in  1741,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  in  1764.  After  serving  for  some  years  as  an  Advocate- 
Depute  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1789,  and  held  that 
office  till  1806.  In  1801  he  was  elected  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  was 
re-elected  annually  till  1808,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He  was  the  first  Lord 
President  after  the  Court  was  divided  into  two  Divisions.  He  died 
in  1811.  The  statue  subscribed  for  by  members  of  the  College  of 
Justice  shortly  after  his  death  indicated  the  very  high  esteem  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 


No.  65.    LORD  JEFFREY 

(Bust  by  Steell.    See  No.  62) 


No.  66.    THOMAS  THOMSON 

Principal  Clerk  of  Session 


{Bust  by  Steett) 

Thomas  Thomson  was  born  in  1768,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty 
in  1793.  He  was  appointed  Depute -Clerk-Register  for  Scotland  in 
1806,  and  a  Principal  Clerk  of  Session  in  1828.  He  died  in  1852. 
He  edited  a  large  number  of  antiquarian  and  historical  documents, 
and  did  much  for  the  preservation  of  Scottish  State  papers  and 
charters. 

No.  67.    LORD  HANDYSIDE 

{Bust  by  Brodie. — Presented  by  Ms  Widow) 

Robert  Handyside  was  born  in  1798,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty 
in  1822.  He  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Stirling  in  1840. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He  died  in 
1858. 

No.  68.    GEORGE  MOSS 

(/Ins/  In/  Steell. — Presented  by  Mrs.  Boss) 

GEORGE  Ross  was  born  in  18  14,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in 
1835.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1861,  and  died  in  1863.  He  is  the  author  of  "Leading 
Cases  in  the  Law  of  Scotland." 


No.  69.   THE  HON.   HENRY  ERSKINE 

Dean  of  Faculty 
{Bust  by  Twrn&rdli. — Presented  by  Miss  Craig) 

Henry  Erskine,  the  second  son  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  the 
elder  brother  of  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  was  born  in  1746.  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in  1768.  Able 
as  a  lawyer,  ready  in  debate,  brilliant  as  a  wit,  of  attractive  personality, 
he  was  almost  universally  beloved  by  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  Faculty.  A  Whin-  in  politics,  he  was 
Lord  Advocate  for  a  few  months  in  1783.  Tn  1785  he  was  elected 
Dean  of  Faculty,  and  was  annually  re-elected  till  1796.  but  in  that 
year  he  took  part  in  a  public  meeting  against  the  Sedition  and 
Treason  Bills  then  before  Parliament,  and  by  so  doing  gave  offence 
to  his  political  opponents.  Much  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on 
Members  of  Faculty,  and  by  a  majority  he  was  deprived  of  the  Dean- 
ship.  Many  who  voted  against  him  afterwards  regretted  the  step,  and 
at  jnitheriiio's  of  the  Bar  there  was  no  more  honoured  toast  than 
that  of  "  Henry  Erskine  and  the  Independence  of  the  Scottish  Bar." 
In  1804  his  political  opponents  offered  him  the  position  of  Justice- 
Clerk,  but  this,  from  motives  of  party  loyalty,  he  declined.  He  w  as 
again  Lord  Advocate  for  a  year  in  1806-07,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  first  for  the  Haddington,  and  afterwards  for  the  Dumfries 
Burohs.  When  the  office  of  Lord  President  became  vacant  in  1811, 
it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  offered  to  Erskine,  but  political 
considerations  prevailed,  and  the  Justice-Clerk,  Charles  Hope,  was 
promoted.  Boyle  was  made  Justice-Clerk,  and  Erskine  retired  from 
the  Bar.  He  died  in  1817.  It  was  truly  said  of  him,  "  No  poor 
man  wanted  a  friend  while  Harry  Erskine  lived."  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  no  portrait  of  Henry  Erskine  hangs  on  the  walls 
of  the  Parliament  House. 


No.  70.    LORD  JUSTICE-CLERK  PATTON 

(Bust  ly  Steett) 

George  Patton  was  born  in  1803,  and  admitted  to  the  Faculty  in 
1828.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  Solicitor  -  General.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  Lord  Advocate  in  18GG,  and  entered  Parliament 
as  Member  for  Bridgwater.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Justice- Clerk.    He  died  in  18G9. 
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